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Four TIMES Sergeant Lee’s 
platoon had taken, then lost, the hill 
near Ip-o-ri. On the fifth try. the ser- 
geant, though hurt, was leading. A 


Red grenade hit him, seriously wound- 


ing both legs. Refusing assistance, he 
advanced by crawling, rising to his 
knees to fire. He caught a rifle bullet in 


the back. Still he wouldn’t be stopped. 
Finally, with 12 survivors of his pla- 
toon, he took the hill, then let the 
stretcher-bearers carry him away. To- 
day Sergeant Hubert Lee says: 


“In thirteen years of soldiering, I’ve 
seen brave enemies defeated—because 
things had collapsed back home. That’s 
why I can appreciate what a good 
thing it is when people like you buy 
United States Defense Bonds. 

“I’m told that you, and millions of 


others, own a total solid investment of 
50 billion dollars in our country’s 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


M/Sst. 


Hubert L. Lee.usa 
Medal of Honor 


Defense Bonds. That’s good! That’s 
strength! A man can face a hill when 
he knows that people like you are keep- 


ing our homeland strong.” 
* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E 
Bonds bought after May 1, 1952 average 3% 
interest, compounded semiannually! Inter- 
est now starts after 6 months and is higher 
in the early years. 2) All maturing E Bonds 
automatically go on earning after maturity 
—and at the new higher interest! Today, 
start investing in better-paying United 
States Series E Defense Bonds through the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
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KLEENCUT 
BLUNTS 


for KINDERGARTENS 
and LOWER GRADES 


O84 

Guaranteed by 

Good Housekeeping 


45 WES 


KLEENCUT 


on your orders 


Especially designed for 
school use and made to con- 
form with school require- 
ments, KLEENCUT 
BLUNTS offer tiny tots cut- 
ting safety and comfortable 
handling. 
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Art appreciation is best developed through actual contact with works of 
art. **Little Siren”’ by Perna Krick, in Foyer of Graceland Park Elementary 
School, Baltimore. 


Experiencing Art 


LEON L. WINSLOW 
Director of Art Education, Baltimore 


Tue ART education program 
now being carried on in most ele- 
mentary schools needs to be greatly 
strengthened and developed, for the 
entire field of awareness to art is 
being seriously neglected. This is 
due to some extent to the fact that 
art appreciation has occupied so 
insignificant a place in the pro- 
fessional preparation of elementary 
teachers. Materials such as color 
prints, motion pictures, models, 


and other visual aids necessary for 
the furthering of effective instruc- 
tion in art appreciation have been 
lacking. 


Art in the school not only involves 
expression with materials on the 
pupil’s part; there is always a 
worthwhile motive back of the 
expression, and the form that the 
expression takes must be appropriate 
when judged by the child’s own 
standards. He soon learns that ex- 
pression is not all that there is to 
art, that his own activities must be 
controlled, not by his teacher, but 
by himself. Appreciation of his own 
finished product and of the work of 
others is, therefore, conceded to he 
important. 

Art can function most fully in 


the lives of all boys and girls through 
an enlightened program of art ap- 
preciation, which must be cultivated 
in children, and developed through 
lessons and through contact with 
works of art. Awareness to art, is 
not merely for the child who has 
aesthetic promise and creative abil- 
ity, but should be inculcated and 
nurtured in all. 

The child who does not respond 
to pictures and statues may often 
be interested in objects of everyday 
art that he finds about him at 
school, at home, and elsewhere in 
the community. The teacher can 
point out that a green plant in a 
glaring red pot loses most of its 
beauty because of the color, whereas 
a pot of a neutral hue would en- 
hance the color of the plant. He 
may so come to notice and to dis- 
criminate color in clothing, furni- 
ture, interiors and elsewhere. There- 
fore, he should be encouraged to 
bring to school, for appreciation, 
objects from the home. If these are 
not good, attention should be en- 
couraged to pick out their good 
points, if any, and then suggest 
how an improvement might be 
made. Such comparison and dis- 
cussion are essential to the develop- 
ment of taste. 

The child should be encouraged to 
observe buildings in the neighbor- 
hood, for their good and bad points. 
Are they suited to their purposes? 
Were the materials of construction 
well-chosen? Are the windows and 
doors and other parts so arranged 
as to give a pleasing effect? He 
should also be acquainted with 
sculpture, and with the processes of 
modeling, and carving, and should, 
as far as is possible, be given the 
opportunity for creative experience 
in these activities. Through sculp- 
ture, he should gain added respect 
for form, whether of the human 
figure, of animals, or of decorative 
design. The true work of art must 
be appropriate to the place for 
which it is intended. The child 
cannot appreciate a piece of good 
sculpture fully until he has come to 
know its meaning in terms of 
purpose and of beauty. 

Long before they enter school, 
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Appreciation of the child’s own work by the child himself is important. 


pictures play an important part in 
the lives of most children. Even at 
the age of one year, many show an 
interest in pictures, and scarcely 
another year passes before they are 
able to pick out in pictures people, 
animals, and other objects with 
which they are familiar. This helps 
the child to grasp the concept of 
objects and to express his own 
ideas through representation; 
through pictures, he may be helped 
to visualize, thus promoting the 
natural and spontaneous activities 
by which he will grow aesthetically. 
Children who are more interested 
in color and readily respond to col- 
ored pictures are often thrilled by 
the lovely color prints now avail- 
able to schools. To them, color is as 
real in a picture as it is elsewhere in 
nature, and as they experience 
color they learn to use color as the 
artist does, for its own sake. Teach- 
ers of young children should, there- 
fore, take advantage of the child’s 
spontaneous interest color. 
Whether a picture tells a story or 
does not is often immaterial to the 
young child, who, for his own satis- 
faction and according to his own 
fancy, should interpret it to suit 


himself. He will frequently enjoy 
pictures most for the familiar asso- 
ciations they arouse in him, while 


his early acquaintance with them 
will leave a deep and lasting im- 
pression. 


Landscape, by Paul Cezanne (French) 
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The Three Horses, by Franz Marc (German) 


To the progressive teacher, pro- 
curing and caring for visual materi- 
als to be used in connection with art 
appreciation is not a difficult task. 
In presenting them for study and 
contemplation, the tendency on the 
part of many teachers is to think in 
abstract terms far beyond the child’s 
ability to understand. Care must be 
exercised by the teacher to use 
words that are within the child’s 
range of understanding, words for 
the most part that the child uses in 
his own vocabulary. The purpose of 
questions asked by the teacher 
should be to capture interest, and 
the object of the lesson to help the 
class interpret for itself the work of 
the artist. 

The more the teacher can do to 
stimulate contemplation without 


Toilers of the Sea, by Arthur P. Ryder (American) 


an analysis in technical terms, the 
better will be the attitude of the 
individual toward the object to be 
appreciated. Consequently it is de- 
sirable that he should make his 
questions as helpful as_ possible 
without anticipating facts that the 
child might “‘be expected to know.” 
One leading question should suggest 
others; they should help the child 
to interpret the work for himself: 
What does this picture mean? What 
would you say is the most important 
thing shown? How does the artist 
make this object seem so important? 
How has the artist put his picture 
together? Do you like the picture? 
Why? What do you like best about 
the picture? Where did the artist 
use his most attractive color? 

In the discussion of pictures and 


Hippopotamus, Ancient Egyptian 


of other works of art it is, of course, 
desirable that the artist should be 
mentioned by name, for example: 
Why did Corot paint the man’s hat 
red? The teacher should aim to get 
a reaction in the child’s own lan- 
guage, rather than to give him 
terms to use that mean something 
to adults, but may mean little or 
nothing to him. 

Since one must be able to under- 
stand and to evaluate art products 
if one is to select and use them 
effectively, it is necessary that the 
needs of children as consumers of 
art should be given attention at all 
grade levels. Drawing and painting 
are not as significant in human life 
as most course of study makers 
would seem to have us believe. 
Architecture, both exterior and in- 
terior, furniture, -costumes, ma- 
chine-made things, and products of 
handcraft are of vastly greater 
meaning in the lives of most of us. 

Art appreciation should be 
broadly conceived of to include the 
selection, care and use of products 
of all kinds of visual art. Examples of 
these products, or of reproductions 
or pictures of them, should be used 
extensively in teaching to develop 
an understanding and familiarity. 
Art appreciation should involve 
many more three-dimensional ob- 
jects than it does at present. Teach- 
ers should keep in mind the em- 
phases enumerated, and they should 
aim to maintain a proper balance 
between them. 

The art appreciation lesson should 
be enlarged, therefore, to include 
sculptures, architecture, craft, and 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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The Tale of a Tail 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Vice President The Art Center, Lynchburg, Virginia 


Tue CHILDREN had been 
very much interested in a story 
that one of them had found in a 
magazine. The story had been illus- 
trated by children. 

couldn’t we do one?”’ they 
asked. 

“Of course we could,” replied the 
teacher. “Just make up a story, 
and then draw pictures to fit it.” 

“What could we write a story 
about?” 

“Oh, just anything interesting 
that has happened recently.” 

“The only thing that has hap- 
pened recently is sad, not in- 
teresting. Poor Barky fell off the 
table, and broke off his tail, and — 
then he lost it.” 

Barky was a China dog, being 
used for a model. He had, indeed, 
suffered the loss of his tail. 

“Why.” said Lillian, our imag- 
inative one, “that would make a 
really good story, and a true story, 
too!” 

*‘We could call it ‘The Tale of a 
Tail’,” offered another. 

From so simple an incident, or 
accident, grew the “‘continued” story 
which the class declared was even 
better than the magazine story. The 
motivation was just what the 
teacher needed for the work she had 
in mind for the group. The story 
was worked out very much in 
accordance with the actual hap- 
penings. 

Everyone was given a sheet of 
nine by twelve-inch drawing paper, 
and asked to sketch Barky as large 
as he could get him on the paper. 
Charcoal was used for the sketching, 
but colored chalk would have an- 
swered the same purpose. The 
teacher’s aim, at this point, was to 
encourage the children to draw on a 
larger scale. The continued use of 
pencils had inhibited them, some- 
what. 

Ruby’s drawing was voted the 
best. (Ruby is nine years old.) She 
was shown how to transfer her 
sketch from the nine by twelve inch 


(WAS STANDING ON 
THE RED TABLE 
RUBY WAS 

DRAWING MY 
PICTURE 

WHEN — 


BANG!! OFF FELL! 
WHEN! CAME 
TO.MY 
BE RUTIFUL , 
BERUTIFUL TAIL 
WAS GONE ! 


EVERY BODY 
LOOKED FOR IT 
BUT NO TAIL 
COULD THEY 


to a twelve by eighteen inch paper. _ her fist or thumb nail. 

This she did by placing her sketch, This new “stunt” gave impetus to 
charcoal side down, on the larger the drawings of the other episodes 
paper, and rubbing it firmly with for the story. Each had chosen one 
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to try out. Each was eager to finish, 
that he might transfer his drawing 
to a larger paper, as he had seen 
Ruby do. (This encouraged speed.) 

It was agreed that Ruby could 
use her original sketch to represent 
Barky taking his plunge, inasmuch 
as a China dog could not scramble 
as he fell. It was interesting to learn 
that a repeat could be made with 
the original sketch. 

While the others were busy with 
their creations, Ruby was shown 
how to ink in her sketches with a 
brush. Again, watercolor, or tem- 
pera, would have answered just as 
well as ink. This time, the teacher’s 
aim was to gain practice in brush 
manipulation. It was suggested that 
one could get nicer broad lines by 
keeping the arm on the table, and 
always pulling down hill, or towards 
one’s self, that the paper could be 
turned about to accomplish this. 
It was also suggested that the draw- 
ing would look better, if the strokes 
were not “mended,” or gone over a 
second time. 

Next came the lettering. Russell 
had had his eyes on the lettering 
pens for some time. ““Why couldn’t 
we put the story on the big papers 
with one of those pens?” said he. 
“It would show up better than with 
a pencil.” (Russell is eleven years 
old.) 

“You are not very big to use a 
lettering pen. Do you think that 
you could do it nicely?” 

“Sure,” said the young man. He 
could, and DID! 

Russell was a talented boy, but 
was beginning to lose interest, as 
he worked so much more rapidly 
than the, others. The pen was the 
very thing to renew his interest. He 
could letter nicely with his pencil. 
He was given what we call a stencil 
to keep the lines in alignment, and 
to keep the letters of average 
height. A stencil of this type means 
just an opening cut in a graph paper. 
This opening was one half inch 
high, and extended the width of the 
paper. A margin of one inch was left 
at each end of the opening. Four or 
five blocks, or from an inch to one 
and a fourth inches was left at the 
top of the paper. The stencil was 
clipped to the story paper. Through 
it, the caption was lettered with a 
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SAID JERNNE “MAYBE 
IT WENT UNDER THE 
TRBLE. SHE LOOKED, 


BUT IT 
WASN'T 
THERE. 


MAYBE 


POST. 


IT WASN'T THERE. 


light pencil stroke. Then the stencil 
was removed, and the ink applied. 
Russell tried using the pen on 
some practice paper first — to get 
the feel of it, and to find out how 


IT ROLLED” 
SAID GLENN SO HE 
LOOKED BEHIND THE 


SAID ANNE “MAYBE 
IT BOUNCED” SO 
SHE LOOKED IN 
HER OVER SHOE. 


IT WASNT THERE! 


much ink to use without causing 
blots. The only other:-instructions 
were, that if he could remember to 
keep the strange ball point on the 
paper — flat — and draw down hill 
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with the pen, he would be able to 


make smooth, broad, even strokes. “ 

He was told that it would be a good 1 CAN MAKE A 

plan to make all strokes vertical NEW n 

strokes by turning the paper so that Cer TRIL, SAID 


horizontal and slanting parts of the 
letters could become vertical. He 
was fascinated. ““This is fun!” said 
he. 

Later he volunteered to letter 
papers for those who found it was 
not easy, or who were not interested 
in lettering. This was but one of the 
manifestations of co-operation which 
this unit brought forth. Jeanne, who 
is six, could draw herself under the 
table, looking for the lost tail, but 
she did not like her table, so Glenn, 
who was perspective conscious, drew 
the table for her (Glenn is nine). 
Various ones made sketches for the 
“looking for the tail” picture, and 
added as each saw fit. 

A little work of this kind is won- 
derful for awakening interest, or 
for developing skills gradually. The 
story, imaginary or real, awakens 
the creative instincts in composition, 
and in illustration. Because of the 
different phases of work brought 
into play, each child can do, and 
improve, the thing that he likes 
best to do. Because of the co-opera- 
tion, no one need do what he feels 
arduous or distasteful to him. See- 
ing others doing different types of 
things than he is doing can be very 
inspiring. The end of the Tale of 
the Taill 


LILLIAN. SHE 


GOT OUT CLAY 


ri 


‘NOW | HAVE A 
NEW TAIL? 
SAID BARKY 


END OF TALE! 


Drummer Boy 
MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


There was a littlke Drummer Boy He had a Monkey on a string 
Marching down the street. The monkey’s name was Pat: 


He wore a feather in his hat 


And Pat made all the children laugh 
And shoes upon his feet — 


When he sat on the drum, 


For every one who came along And then he did some monkey tricks 
He played Tat-Tat — Tat-Tat And said, ““We’re — having — fun.” 
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face. (Illustration 2) 

The teacher’s aim was to help 
some children in the class to succeed 
better than they had and therefore 
have more confidence in themselves. 
She planned a technique which 
would interest all children in the 
group, the skillful as well as those 
who needed help. 

In Illustration 3 — Peter uses 
many colors of thin tempera to 
wash over his entire paper. He is 
doing his work very carefully and 
enjoying the process, as the tempera 
paint runs off of the crayon lines 
and tints the background. Some 
children put the tempera colors on 
very quickly. Their results were 
interesting also for the magenta 


Fourth Graders Enjoy ran into the orange in places and 


the blue ran into the green. 


a Definite Problem The teacher had suggested paint- 


ing the skin color first, for she knew 


JESSIE TODD that the children would want it to 


l ‘ tw of Chi look neat and controlled inside of 
Laboratory Schoo . Universi on — the crayon lines. Then the colors 


Arrer children have done 


what they wish for many days, they 
are delighted to have the teacher 
initiate a problem. They learn much 
from the lesson planned by the 
teacher. She has learned from watch- 
ing the children in free periods 
what kind of practice they need. All 
children, big and small, need. help 
in filling the space. 

The teacher suggested that each 
child draw a person or two persons 
on a paper 12x18 inches in size. 
The picture could contain a whole 
person or part of a person. It must 
almost fill the paper. 


Each person was to be drawn 
with crayons. Let us follow Peter 
as he works. Other children fol- 
lowed the same technique. One boy 
made a toy soldier. Several made 
clowns. One made a girl in the swing. 
We had a picture of a sailor and a 
picture of a soldier in uniform. 

In Illustration I — Peter draws 
toys behind his girl. He used every 
color in the crayon box and pressed 
hard on each crayon. 

The teacher suggested that each 
child paint the face, hands and legs 
of the person with thin tempera - 
paint. You see Peter painting the 
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could be put on freely or carefully 
on the rest of the picture to suit the 
temperament of each child. 

The pictures were very gay and 
every child was successful. Every 
child had a different composition. 

former student assistant 
brought us many empty baby food 
bottles. They were very handy. 
Since they were taller than our 
thick tempera paint bottles, it was 
easier for us to keep the thin tem- 
pera separate. We put thick tempera 
in each bottle and added much 
water. We discovered that dull 
greens were not very effective. The 
children made more pictures using 
this technique. They made land- 
scapes on 18x24 inch manila paper. 
As they made more pictures, they 
discovered that these colors were 
best: (1) Brilliant green; (2) Ma- 
genta; (3) Turquoise. 

The following colors were in- 
teresting when used with the above: 
Orange, Bright red and Yellow. 

The blue and purple when used 
thin looked rather washed out. We 
used them more sparingly. 

After the children had made a 
number of pictures beginning with 
wax crayons of many colors they 
tried another way. In Illustration 4 
you see Judy’s pictures lying on her 
desk. They have been made quickly 
with black wax crayons. Again the 


teacher suggested that each child 
draw several people or one person 
large on the paper. She also sug- 
gested that the drawings be made 
very quickly. 

Illustration 5 shows Judy’s pic- 
tures after the thin colored tem- 
pera was brushed over the lines. 

The teacher suggested the draw- 
ing of children because it is a sub- 
ject children often avoid. Children 
often repeat the same house, tree 
or easy boat over and over. When 


they do this, they work in a don’t 
care fashion. They need stimulation 
and guidance to. meet new chal- 
lenges from day to day. 

The drawing of people can lead 
to many different expressive com- 
positions. The lessons just described 
inspired many children to attempt 
harder drawing. 

If art is to succeed in a class- 
room, the children must feel that 
it is a subject all can do with as 
much success as all can do spelling 
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and arithmetic. They must not say 
and feel, ““We have two artists in 
our room this year’; or “Our room 
has five good artists and the other 
fourth grade has three.” If children 
say such things, it is indicative of 
the fact that all have not been 
taught to make progress. 

We all know that some children 
and adults naturally paint rhythmic, 
graceful lines. Some draw well. If 
art is a subject in a curriculum, those 
who do not naturally draw graceful 
things need to be taught to draw 
well enough to be able to express 
themselves. 

Fourth Grade is a critical age. 
Many children are no longer satis- 
fied with crude scribbles. They want 
“their work to look ‘more grownup” 
and “not like the primary.” 

In this grade the wise teacher 
will initiate many lessons in which 
all can succeed and all can be orig- 
inal; lessons which are increasingly 
difficult as the days and weeks go 
by and lessons which lead to more 
and more freedom. 

The children who made _ these 
pictures later made very charming 
paintings on 18x24-inch manila pa- 
per, quickly sketching in black 
crayon lines trains going around 
mountains, waterfalls, flowers, 
swans, horse heads, etc. The teacher 
encouraged them to paint the thin 
color on the pictures very quickly, 
letting the orange train color spill 
over into the background in a very 
free style. 

One parent said, “All are worthy 
enough to hang in the Art Insti- 
tute.”” These results were true ex- 
pression. The teacher had led the 
way in suggesting the method of 
beginning with black crayon lines 
and ending with thin tempera paint. 
The former student assistant had 
brought six dozen shiny clean baby 
food bottles. The teacher had seen 
to it that children had large water 
color brushes and lovely clean 
bright colors without which the 
pictures could not have been real 
gay. 

Sometimes we hear people make 
foolish speeches about art for chil- 
dren. They say that children can 
express themselves artistically with 


y meager material such as “‘an 
old dirty string picked up off the 
floor.” Nothing is more untrue. 
The greatest artist can do little 
without material. 

The less talented the children, the 
more necessary it is to have at- 
tractive materials. This statement 
may seem absurd to those who are 
not close to children. 

Children of high mentality are 
often original and they often have 
many ideas. They are often verbal, 
however. Some can write and talk. 
It does not follow that it is easy for 
them to express themselves on paper 
or with materials of other kinds. 

Because it is not easy, it follows 
that they need teaching. By teach- 
ing we do not mean dictating. One 
artist parent said, “‘Now I am going 
to begin to teach my boy some art. 
He is fourteen years old. I have 
never taught him anything.” 

I said, “‘“How can you say that? 
You have been teaching your boy 
ever since I first knew him in second 
grade. He has told me how he 


Redbird in the Snow 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Pretty little redbird 
Swinging on the tree, 

Prettiest little redbird 
That one could ever see. 


Snowflakes flutter to the ground 
And still, you sing to me, 
Precious little redbird 
I hear your chee, chee, chee. 


watched you. He always tells me 
what he learns from you. He has 
visited your classes at the Art 
Institute. In grade six he told me 
he studied your anatomy books. 
You have been teaching him all 
these years. Your boy is way ahead 
of the others.” 

Art in the Elementary School is 
not progressing in many schools 
because the teachers say they don’t 
believe in teaching art. Yet art is in 
the curriculum in these schools. 
These teachers say that all children 
express themselves without teach- 
ing. This statement is more true for 
children of grades one and two. The 
statement is true for about fifteen 
percent of grade three and untrue 
for the majority in grade four. 

Children in grade four are thrilled 
to have the teacher lead the way 
in getting interesting materials and 
showing them ways to use materials. 
They grow in their ability to dis- 
cover ways themselves to use the 
materials in other ways: e.g. One 
boy when making scenery for a 
back-drop in his Social Studies class 
said, “Ill use that method we used 
in art to make the signs on the build- 
ing and the windows. He drew in 
crayon Conrad Hilton Hotel, Con- 
gress Hotel, drew windows, then 
quickly painted thin paint over 
them. The buildings were finished 
in no time while his companions 


were struggling with painting each 
window on their building with 
thick tempera. 
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Do Your Children Like to Read? | 
Do You Guide Them to Books? 


Tue CHILDREN in the inter- 
mediate grades are more dependent 
upon their own resources for finding 
ways to spend their leisure time 
than are younger children. It is of 
tremendous importance, then, that 
teachers help these children to spend 
their time profitably as well as 
pleasurably. 

The individual tastes of the differ- 
ent children must be discovered and 
developed and enriched; undesir- 
able ones must be eliminated by the 
substitution of better ones. 

“During the summer vacation 
period, many a parent is carefully 
checking the development of atti- 
tudes, appreciations and tastes of 
her children in reading. She asks 
herself certain questions regarding 
each individual child: 

Does he turn to reading as a close 
companion in life and as a pleasant 
means of spending his leisure mo- 
ments? 

Does he find reading a help in 
solving problems that confront him? 

Does he find satisfaction in new 
peoples, lands, facts, life experiences 
found in various kinds of reading 
material? 

Does he show increasing enjoy- 
ment of beauty as shown in the 
author’s choice of words, imagery, 
figuration, language, descriptive 
passages, melody and rhythm? 

Does he form simple standards 
and ideals of living through his 
reading contacts with noble and 
inspiring characters? 

Does he independently _ select 
worthwhile and wholesome reading 
material? 


The Way They Do At School 

With these questions in mind, 
the writer is outlining certain read- 
ing activities which she has recently 
observed in various classrooms that 
have helped to inculcate new zest, 
eagerness, and appreciation for 
further and richer reading. These 
activities have quite thoroughly 
changed the idea of the old book 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


report when the child read a book 
from cover to cover, then with 
pencil in hand recorded on paper his 
age, date of reading, completion of 
book, remarks upon the same. 

Today, our children through their 
book clubs at school are traveling 
far into all realms of collateral 
reading. They are traveling with 
Peary to the North Pole, with Byrd 
to the South, with Roosevelt into 
Africa, with Lindberg through the 
air, with Cook, Darwin, and Steven- 
son into the South Seas, with 
Jordan through the Alps. Through 
their reading they are reliving new 
and fresh and vital experiences and 
are acquiring new understanding. 

Our children at school are volun- 
tarily stepping to the blackboard 
and signing up -for a report to be 
given before the class or some 
thrilling adventure story they have 
enjoyed and which they wish to 
share with members of their group. 
They appreciate that it means a 
careful and interesting planning of 
that particular report or review or 
character sketch, so that every 
single child in the room may wish 
to read the book. The teacher and 
children together plan interesting 
ways of presenting their outside 
reading to the group, the treating 
of long material, the keeping the 
discussion period vital and varied in 
scope. 

Some days each child may make a 
brief report of the most exciting 
event he has found in his reading 
for the week. Other days, the chil- 
dren may give vivid picture stories 
as to where their story happened or 
interesting character sketches of 
the people who play prominent parts 
in the story. 

Then, again, there may be chil- 
dren who wish to show, through the 
arts, some of the high spots of the 
reading so they make interesting 
pictures for peep shows, a movie, or 
a classroom mural. Other days, the 
teacher turns the children’s atten- 


tion to more formal contributions, 


letting the children make simple out- 
lines of the various stories, list the 
important events, make .another 
ending to the story, turn the narra- 
tive into a simple play or name the 
characters with words describing 
each. 


New Life to the Book Report 
In fact, everywhere we have seen 
new and vibrant life given to the 
book report. Everywhere we have 
seen children responding to new 
and fresh approaches to their read- 
ing program. Whenever the writer 
has seen some of the following 
procedures worked out, she has 
noted a marked advance in the 
children’s desire to read. 
1. “The Believe It or Not” Game — 
The children form a “Believe It 
or Not” club. They may call them- 
selves the “Ripley Juniors” or ‘“The 
Believe It or Nots.” For the game, a 
bulletin board is needed; also, a 
small poster appropriately worded 
and frequently changed under which 
the various pupils may pin slips of 
paper recording strange facts which 
they have discovered in books at 
home, at the library, and at school. 
The child must also record the 
source of information and his own 
name. When the club meets (once a 
week or once in two weeks, as the 
children decide), the child furnish- 
ing the most astounding fact with 
its source since the last meeting, is 
voted president of the club. The 
facts furnished by a Ripley Club of 
this sort make excellent publicity 
for a class newspaper. The editor of 
the local newspaper would occa- 
sionally welcome material of this 
sort. 
Game 2 — “Hot or Cold” — 
Children enjoy any games that 


involve hunting for something. Why 
not have them hunt for the name of 
an author on the shelves of the 
library or classroom? As the child 
chosen approaches the given author, 
the other children shout “Hot” or 
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“Cold,” depending upon how near 
he is to the author’s name! 
Game 3 — Book Clues — 

Here the children are to turn 
detective. Certain others of the 
children give the most exciting 
event or paragraph from the books 
they have been reading. The detec- 
tives must identify the book from 
the clue the children give. 

Game 4 — Book Store — 

Children, we know, delight in any 
element of the store. One child may 
be the salesman, the other children 
the prospective buyers. One of the 
buyers may ask of the salesman, 
“I'd like to buy a book written by 
Louisa M. Alcott.’ The salesman 
may inquire — ‘Would you. like 
‘Little Women? (‘No.’) ‘Would 
you like ‘Little Men?’ (‘No.’)” 
“Would you like ‘Eight Cousins?’ 
(‘Yes.’)” The interview of course 
continues until the proper book has 
been guessed. Another child may 
wish an Indian story. The salesman 
may inquire, “Do you wish ‘Zuni 
Indian Tales,” by Nusbaum?” 
(“No.”) “Do you wish Cornelia 
Cannon’s ‘The Pueblo Boy’?” 
(“No.”) “Do you wish ‘Indians 
Today” by Flora Seymour?” 
(“Yes.”) At the close of the game, 
the children vote on the _ best 
customer and best storekeeper. 

Game 5 — “Library Stock Ex- 
change.” (This game is suggested 
in an article by Edwin Willoughby 
in “Reading and School Library,” 
January, 1935.) The librarian gets 
together interesting books which the 
class examines. Then the “Stock is 
issued.”” Each child selects a certain 
number of books and prepares for 
each book three slips — one for the 
author, one for the title, and one 
for the leading character. When all 
the stock is prepared, the children 
draw for the numbers of their seats 
on the stock exchange. The slips are 
then shuffled and each child draws 
his share of the stock. Each title 
counts $1,000; each author and each 
character, $2,000. The pupils now 
form a circle in the order of their 
seats and proceed to do business. 
Broker No, 1 has the privilege of 
inspecting the stock of Broker No. 2 
and to demand that he make one 
sale of stock to him. He then dis- 
plays his slips and Broker No. 2 


selects the equivalent in “monetary 
value” from the slips in possession 
of No. 1. Broker No. 2 then has first 
demand on the slips of No. 3, while 
the pupil with the last numbered 
seat has first demand on the stock 
of No. 1 —- and so on. The object of 
the game is to gather into as many 
books as possible, author, title, and 
character slips. Correctly composed 
each “book” counts for $10,000. 
Once a book .is formed the slips in it 
cannot be demanded for exchange. 


Quizzes and Interviews 

The element of question and 
answer has always had an appeal 
for children. These can be utilized 
in arousing interest in books. 

Game 6 — “The Best Question” — 

The children, no doubt, have been 
interested in various contests over 
the radio for handing in the best 
question. The children seek from 
their books various questions to ask 
the other members of the class, 
“What was Heidi’s grandfather?” 
“How many sisters did Joe March 
have?” etc. The point of the game 
is to see which child can answer the 
most questions. 

Game 7 — “What Do You Know 
About It?” 

This is really a question and an- 
swer game. The child who is “‘teach- 
er’ asks the question and, in the 
event of no one in the class being 
able to answer it, is compelled to 
answer it himself, under the penalty 
of forfeiting his position to the last 


-member of the class who has an- 


swered a question correctly. All 
children, therefore, should be ready 
to act as teacher. This game pro- 
vides much thinking on the part of 
the children. 

Game 8 — “Book Interviews’. 

The children have, also, no doubt, 
been interested in “Interviews’’ over 
the radio like ““Ask Me Another,” 
“Sixty-four dollar question,” etc. 
The interviewer must have four 
excellent book questions ready to 
ask of the first child. If the child 
answers two of the four questions, 
the next child must be ready to 
answer the remaining questions plus 
two more. If the first child answers 
the entire four questions, the inter- 
viewer must be ready to “pop” 
more questions at him until he fails. 
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The point of the game is to find the 
child who can answer the most 
questions in the interview. His 
name goes on the “Honor Reading 
List.” 


Other Activities for Arousing 
Book Interest 

(a) A child may give a descrip- 

tion from a book, the children 

guessing the name of the book, viz.: 


Bomba, the Jungle Boy 

Look! He is creeping stealthily 
through the underbrush. His only 
weapon is a long razor edged ma- 
chete. Zing! a deadly Indian war 
arrow sank deeply into a gigantic 
tree trunk near Bomba. Bomba is a 
strong boy brought up by an 
Amazonian trader. Powerful muscles 
ripple beneath his bronze skin. 
Sparkling blue eyes make a wonder- 
ful contrast against his sun-tanned 
complexion. But now back to Bom- 
ba. Shower after shower of poison- 
ous arrows flew about Bomba. 
Was there no shelter to be found? 
Hiss! Hiss! The anaconda coils to 
strike. Swish! Well, if you want to 
know what happened, read “Bomba, 
the Jungle Boy.” 
—Robert Jackson, Grade 6. 


Coming Soon To Capitol Theater 
**Peck’s Bad Boy.” 

Peck is one of the baddest boys I 
know. Oh my! He is always up to his 
tricks. He treats his pa and ma just 
awful. Come and see him and 
laugh, grin,. and be merry. But 
don’t try any of his bad tricks, else 
your pa and ma might use the stick. 

—Martha Stacey, Grade 5. 


Sleepy Hollow Extra! 

Icabod Crane, schoolmaster of 
this town, while riding home after 
a quilting party at the home of the 
Van Tassel’s mysteriously disap- 
peared! Miss Katrinka Van Tassel 
was the last person to see Mr. Crane. 
She reported that he seemed dis- 
couraged and down-hearted. This 
description was sent out: “He is a 
tall, loosely-hung individual with 
large hands and feet and light 
watery blue eyes. He was wearing a 
shabby, well-brushed suit of clothes 
and was riding an old horse, who 
answered to the name o “Light- 
ning.” If you should see someone 
who answers to this description, tell 
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him that the owner of the n2w 
saddle which he used, wants it 
returned to him. He doesn’t care 
about the horse.” 

A curious fact about the disap- 
pearance was that it was near the 
graveyard where the headless horse- 
man was last seen. If you think you 
can solve the mystery of the disap- 
pearance of Icabod Crane, read 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 

—Mary Bodell, Grade 8. 

(b) A child may make up a riddle 
about a person, an animal, or a 
place in a book, for the children to 
guess. 

(c) A child may draw a picture 
on the board of some happening in 
a book. The children guess the book. 

(d) A child may begin a story. The 
children make various and proper 
endings. 

(e) A group of children may dram- 
atize incidents from a book. The 
children guess the book. 


Short, Concise Sales Talks 

And still other days, the children 
may turn their outside reading 
period into “‘a selling game,” trying 
their best to make a book so interest- 
ing through a sales talk or clever 
“ad” that the children will want to 
read the book and meet its char- 
acters. 


Models of Sales Talks 
“Calling all cars! Calling all cars! 
Boy Missing! 
Description — Light blue eyes, 
height medium, dressed crudely. 


He rouses me from slumber 
And very pleasant dreams 
To a day so gay and golden 
A magic land it seems. 


The sun climbs through the window 
And jumps upon my bed, 

And lays bright fingers on my eyes 

And calls me sleepy-head. 
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Last seen white-washing a fence. 
Has been missing forty-eight hours! 
If you see a boy of that descrip- 
tion, please tell Polly Sawyer, be- 
cause she wants him to finish white- 
washing her fence. If you want to 
find out more about this boy, read 
“Tom Sawyer” by Mark Twain — 
Last words from Chief of Police. 
—Clarence Mosher, Grade 6. 

Ladies and Gentlemen! I know 
you like to read of action-packed 
adventure. This is the book for 
people who like action and like it 
fast! Here is a typical scene from its 
pages — Cunningham, a big game 
hunter, is in the field with a native 
Sultan. Suddenly, a_ large lion 
charges and then chases the Sultan! 
If the Sultan is caught, Cunning- 
ham will be killed for not saving 
him. If he shoots and hits the Sultan, 
he will also be killed. Can the 
Sultan run fast enough to let him 
shoot? 

'To find the conclusion of this and 
many other adventures, — read 
“Simba” by that brilliant author, 
Stewart Edward White. 

—John McBride, Grade 8. 

Wanted! A number of red-blooded 
American football fans. Must have 
ability to sympathize with a boy 
who has to live up to the reputation 
of a famed older brother. Must have 
a very limber sense of humor, as it is 
liable to have to go through a stren- 
uous routine. Need not have a 
thorough understanding of football. 
If you meet the requirements, please 


Morning Enchantment 
BEULAH WILLIAMS ALLEN 


I feel a thrill of happiness 
From my head clear to my toes, 

As I hop out of my cozy bed 

And quickly don my clothes. 


get in touch with your nearest 
library or book store and get a 
copy of “Over the Line” by Harold 
Sherman. If you do, you will see 
this “ad” in the same newspaper. 
Found — a group of very thrilled 
American boys and girls who are 
very satisfied! 
—Jean Murray, Grade 8. 
Timber, timber, timber! The old 
donkey engine is chugging away 
while massive logs slide down a 
slippery ramp into the rushing 
white water! “Tall Timber” is the 
most enchanting and exciting book 
ever written on our rugged men who 
supply us with lumber. Log jams 
pile the timber up for miles: back 
and the lumberjacks risk their lives 
to break it up. Riots occur fre- 
quently in the small western town 
when the loggers come in to spend 
their money like water on liquor and 
other useless articles. Could all 
this and more happen in one book? 
Well, if it is excitement and drama 
you want, why not read Stewart H. 
Holbrook’s book, ‘“Tall Timber’? 
—David Black, Grade 8. 
Adaptation of these methods to 
the needs of the classroom may be 
worked out by teachers. In any 
case, teachers may be glad to know 
how the old-fashioned “book re- 
port” has changed in many schools 
to a variety of fascinating ways 
whereby the child may share what 
he really enjoys. 


The birds all call quite merrily, 
Come out, come out and play, 

And I know I shall have Jots of fun 
On such a lovely day! 
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We Like Stenciling 
ANNA DUNSER, Art Director 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


The THIRD grade, under the 


guidance of their’ teacher, Miss 
Nickles, worked 6ut an easy way to 
make a stencil design in two or three 
These children were not 
familiar with the old time type of 
stencil that left a ribbon of white 
showing around each section of the 
stencil, leaving petals separated 
from their centers, and leaves from 
their stems. 

Modern stencils are sometimes 
considered a difficult medium to 
handle, but not for the third grade. 
The first step was to draw the ob- 
jects or shapes on drawing paper 
with crayons. Each child chose 
three objects — any three objects 
that seemed to belong together. One 
child chose three different kinds of 
flowers, another chose three kinds of 
leaves, and other children planned 
various combinations of flowers and 
leaves. Three houses, or three trees, 
or combinations of these, made 
popular compositions. Sometimes 
birds or butterflies were combined 
with flowers or leaves. 

Very few of the pupils chose 
animals or people in ‘these first 
attempts. 

Patricia drew a flower that re- 
sembled a tulip slightly,. then a 
flower with many petals and one 
round flower, somewhat like a morn- 


colors. 


ing glory. The important fact was 
that she had variety in her shapes. 
These flowers were drawn separate 
and far apart on the paper. 

The teacher gave Patricia three 
pieces of stencil paper (backing of 
stencils used in the office), each 
piece about three inches by four 
inches. Patricia placed one trans- 
parent piece over the tulip and 
traced that shape. The second piece 
of stencil paper was placed over the 
morning glory and that shape was 
traced. The third in the same way. 
By punching the point of the scis- 
sors through the tulip, Patricia 
could cut out that flower without 
cutting through the outside part 
of the stencil paper. She was sur- 
prised to learn that she was to save 
this outside frame, not the tulip 
shape. 

After that all of the children saw 
how they were to cut their stencils. 
When Patricia had all three shapes 
cut out, she could superimpose the 
stencils, hold them to the light and 
make different arrangements. 

Now the pupils were ready for 
their “‘good’’ paper, the nice smooth 
white paper which was to receive 
their stencil designs. Patricia put her 
tulip stencil down near the center of 
the white paper, which was about 
six by eight inches in size. With a 


blue crayon she stroked in toward 
the white paper off the stencil. She 
tried to make the marks dark at 
the edge of the flower and let it fade 
away toward the center, leaving the 
flower white in the middle. To make 
the color fade from dark to light. 
the crayon is lifted off or glides off 
the paper as the pen does in making 
finishing strokes in writing. 

When Patricia had finished one 
flower, she placed a second stencil 
partly over the first and with a new 
color she went around the edge of 
the stencil as before, except she was 
careful not to mark through the 
flower already finished. This was 
the second surprise, for when’ she 
lifted the stencil the flower made 
last seemed to be partly behind the 
one made previously. The third 


flower was put on partly overlap- 
ping the first two. 

The third surprise was to learn 
that the stencils could be used again 
and again in the same picture or 
design. The tulip was made again 
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this time in violet and was almost 
hidden behind the other blossoms. 

It became apparent to all of the 
children that their stencils could be 
used in many ways. A group of 
shapes could be repeated as borders; 
rows of borders could be repeated 
to make all-over designs. The group 
of three stencils became a tool or 
medium that permitted much in- 
ventiveness. 

Mary Jane made a border of 
flowers for her notebook cover. 
Dona preferred an all-over pattern. 
The children made many greeting 
cards. And all were delighted when 
they learned that they could make 
the designs on cloth, and make 
table mats, scarves, and aprons for 
their mothers for Christmas. 

The pupils in the intermediate 
grades planned their stencils in more 
detail when they wished to make 
gifts or decorations for their parties. 
Each child made the entire picture 


or design in the position he wished 
it to appear in the stencil. It was 
first planned with crayons on draw- 
ing paper just the size of the sten- 
cils. The picture was arranged so 
that an inch or more of margin was 
left around the edge. 

Since the originals were made in 
three colors, three pieces of stencil 
paper were required, and one color 
was traced on each stencil. Dennis 
was ambitious and planned his 
design in four colors and required 
four pieces of stencil paper just the 
size of his original. For greeting 
cards he used blue for the dark 
colors; green and yellow were the 
light parts, ‘with accents of red. 

He placed his stencil sheets on a 
piece of stiff cardboard and cut out 
the spaces with a razor blade. The 
teacher had provided one-edged 
razor blades, and some that were 
two-edged, but these she made 


. usable by covering one edge with 


adhesive tape. The children cut 
carefully with the blade upright, 
working to make sharp corners at the 
abrupt turns, and turning the paper 
gradually for the curved lines. 
These stencils when finished were 
stacked together and held to the 
light to see that all parts fit exactly. 
In placing the stencil on the good 
paper, Dennis was very careful to 
mark the upper right hand corner 
of the paper so that each stencil 
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could be placed in exactly that same 
position. 

These children did not use crayons 
as the third grade had done, but 
worked with watercolors, which is 
more difficult. Dennis put only a 
drop or two of water on each cake of 
paint. He used a stiff stencil brush 
held upright and brushed it on the 
nearly dry paint. By working from 
the stencil paper -toward the open 
spaces, he could get a nicely shaded 
effect. The outer edges of the forms 
were quite dark while the white 
paper showed in the center. 

Each child worked to improve his 
technic and succeeded in getting 
some well-shaded portions. The chil- 
dren made place cards, place mats, 
favors, and centerpieces for their 
parties. They decorated stationery, 
book covers, box covers, and table 
tops. 

Rough water color paper was a 
satisfactory choice, as were different 
tinted papers, but best of all was the 
work on cloth. Here the pupils used 
Textile Colors and found that the 
technic they had _ sharpened in 
watercolors was just what they 
needed with the textile paint on 
cloth. A piece of unbleached muslin 
about twenty by thirty inches was 
tacked on the bulletin board and 
the children applied their stencils 
in various ways to make a large 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Exhibiting children’s work can enhance motivation in primary art 


Teacher-Pupil Planning in Art 


Primary Level 


JOHN F. RIOS 
Department of Art, Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona 


planning in 
general has proved successful in 
many areas of education. According 
to many leading educators, it now 
serves as a method of educating our 
youth for life adjustments. 

In the field of art, it can function 
quite profitably under certain prin- 
ciples and practices. The primary 
level of education lends itself par- 
ticularly to this procedure. 

At the primary level, the teacher 
is with her pupils all day. Custom- 
arily, most pupils are new comers in 
this area. This situation provides 
the teacher with the opportunity to 
exercise the first step towards effec- 
tive teacher-pupil relationships in 
primary art: this is fo make all pupils 
feel at home. What could be more 
significant and meaningful, other 


than being practical, than for'a child - 


to find a friend on his first day at 


school, and for the rest of the year! 
This is the first vital step towards 
planning for the sole reason that it 
provides a place for each child in the 
class towards working in an integral 
unit. The ability for the primary 
teacher to assimilate each part of 
the whole will substantiate, no 
doubt, the belief that later she will 
be able to integrate successfully the 
whole into a working unit that would 
be in a position to move along. 
Most primary pupils are familiar 
with routine activities. The recogni- 
tion of this fact leads into the second 
strong point in teacher-pupil plan- 
ning. This involves assigning com- 
mon tasks associated with | daily 
routines. The art qualities involved 
in these procedures could be based 
on the manner and way in which 
tasks and routines are performed. 
A child may gain much by direct 


participation in aesthetic experi- 
ences. These exepriences are found 
in the orderly arrangement of things, 
in the selection of most pleasant 
ways in doing something, in the 
appearance of one’s self in relation 
to neatness and attitude, and in the 
over all area of discipline and 
behavior. 

Recognizing the handicapped pupils 
is another way of planning the 
learning situation in art between the 
primary teacher and child. This 
point usually emerges from the 
findings in the second step just dis- 
cussed. This does not mean that 
these pupils have to be segregated, 
classified, or eventually robbed of 
the opportunities to participate in 
art activities. On the contrary, the 
teacher should accept this as a 
challenge; and she should dig out 
from her experience, resourcefulness 
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and ingenuity patterns and methods 
of problem solving. She might be 
forced to rely on converted methods, 
make-shift procedures and hand- 
made techniques. Yet, this is gen- 
uine planning with the child — help- 
ing him mentally and physically 
with the learning situation. If a 
child is left-handed, hard of hearing, 
cross-eyes, near sighted, maimed, 
or non-English speaking, there are 
some alternatives that the teacher 
could take in order to make the 
child happier, and stronger in his 
eventual growth. 

Motivation has always been an 
essential prerequisite to successful 
learning. On recognition of this, 
motivation through rewarding experi- 
ences becomes one more aspect 
through which teacher-pupil plan- 
ning is made effective. Primary 
children succeed in certain art activi- 
ties. It is in these activities that they 
maintain confidence. It is advisable, 


therefore, for the teacher to reward ° 


these experiences by exhibiting pro- 
jects, by making‘‘little’ awards, 
by going on a field trip or by sug- 
gesting follow-up projects of the 
pupil’s liking. 

The primary teacher will discover 
that utilizing. easy-to-handle mate- 
rials, such as chalks, paints and 
crayons is another step in teacher- 
pupil planning in art. The child’s 
ability to control and handle his 
first materials may prove to be the 
total result of his work, and very 
often his whole happiness with the 
group. Some children can draw 
better with small insignificant pen- 


Today when I went out to play 
A snowflake hit me on the nose, 
When I looked down upon the 


ground, 


Easy-to-handle materials is a vital step in teacher-pupil planning 


cils, while others require much 
larger ones. Often, certain children 
handle a large brush much easier 
than a small one. Recognizing these 
differences in motor co-ordination, 
leads one to realize the need for 
using easy-to-handle materials. 

Freedom of choice is an additional 
and significant aspect in art plan- 
ning at the primary level. This 
should not lead one to believe that 
the child can do just anything he 
wants. It means that the teacher 
can make valid suggestions to the 
child without the child realizing it. 
In this way, the teacher can guide 
the child without merely directing 
or commanding. 


One final point in teacher-pupil - 


| Like Snowflakes 


EDNA HAMILTON 


planning in art at the primary level 
is using constructive criticism. Ifone is 
to comment on children’s art, let it 
be in a way so as to give the child 
confidence, reassurance, and recog- 
nition. Too often the term criticism 
is accepted only in a negative sense, 
meaning that by merely criticizing 
art work, corrections, changes and 
betterments have to be made. Criti- 
cism can be praise; and, to praise 
is always a positive matter and a 
point of agreement. In other words, 
art should be criticised in a “good” 
way. 

In conclusion, primary teacher- 
pupil planning is an effective way to 
expand and guide art activities in 
the primary level at all times. 


It can’t snow too much for me... 
It’s fun to make a fat snowman, 
And I just love to go coasting 


With Russell Lee and Mary Ann! 


Snowflakes were covering my toes. 


When I come in I feel so good 
I eat everything on my plate... 
Then I do all my nightwork 


And go to bed at half past eight! 
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No One Can Teach Us This 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Everyone except very young 
children seek or try to seek the 
advice and teachings of others. 
Also, most everyone except very 
young children often have diffi- 
culty doing really creative art work. 
Could there be any correlation be- 
tween these two statements? If 
there be, there is no place for us who 
profess to teach art or we had better 
take stock of our teaching. 

Looking at the little child, we find 
a creature who-delves into the work 
or play of art without hesitation, 
without fear, and without apparent 
need from the outside world except 
for his materials and means. 

These little children have no diffi- 
culties with their work other than 
that of the material sense. Their 
minds obviously whirl with ideas 
and then creative senses have no 
limit. All little children seem to be 
creative artists of the finest quality. 
How does it happen they can indulge 
in a creative pastime all by them- 
selves and participate and produce 
in this undisturbed and untaught 
way? 

We must, first of all, be born with 
a natural creative sense. Second, 


They learn from each other and themselves 


we must be born without fear. No 
teacher can teach these two things 
— inborn creative urge and cour- 
age. These are the stuff from which 
art is born. 

And it is when we study the little 
children that we realize they have 
these qualities. On the other side, 
when we look at adults (even in 


No fear for the youngest child to paint in front of anyone 


analyzing ourselves), we find these 
things have faded; if in fact, they 
are not lost completely! 

Along the road to adulthood, this 
precious spark of courage and cre- 
ativity flickers and often dies away 
completely. 

Let us take a few specific lessons. 
Water color painting is a good ex- 


He learns alone 
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ample. Kindergarteners and lower 
grades love either tempera or water 
color painting. As compared to 
upper grade children, they much 
prefer this type of art participation 
to any other art work. They enter 
into it with only the material means 
to work with, and the thrill that is 
in their hearts at the sight and feel 
of this media. They ask for no ad- 
vice — no pictures to copy — no 
idea to represent. They just take 
the brush and the paint and daub 
away. The water runs, the color is 
bright, the participation highly 
thrilling, and, the results extremely 
interesting. No teacher can teach 
us this. 

We turn to our adults at work on 
a water color and find a harsh, tight, 
pinched lesson. The work is likely 
to be laborious, the lines carefully 
defined (unlike water color) and the 
results, too often, photographic and 
completely unimaginative. Adults 
have to be inspired. It is not within. 
them. They must see a scene, look 
at an idea, or be given a stimulus 
from which to try to create. 

Then, these adults grope for a 
teacher — someone to instruct them 
into the ways of two simple attri- 
butes, both of which were inborn 
but also which they seem to have 
lost. The simple courage and creative 
powers of a child seem pretty silly 
for an instructor to lecture on. It is 
plenty hard to tell an adult to let 
the colors (brilliant as can be) flow 
together, to become oblivious of 
the outside world, and to paint 
what is deepest in his heart. Prob- 
ably great artists do this. Average 
adults are blocked. But it seems 
to me it takes just these simple 
attributes and no one can teach us 
this! 

Clay is another field. All of sculp- 
turing is similar, of course, but clay 
is most applicable to the case, as it 
is such a delight to children. Our 
same story holds true. The material 
and substance of the clay alone 
will fascinate a child for hours. A 
child sees within a mass of clay all 
his dreams, ideals and inspirations. 
These very potentialities, which lie 
so deep in us, seem to be at the 
ready command of children, and 
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they model freely and happily with 
no need for other help or advice. 
They create sculptures with total 
confidence and delight in both the 
process and the product. No teacher 
can teach us this! 

How does the adult sculpture? 
With fear and trembling — afraid 
of his moldings and his formations — 
looking here and there for his ideas 
and his inspirations — totally blind 
to the fact that all these capabilities 
and capacities lie within himself. 

So all the delight a child experi- 
ences in his sculpturing tapers off 
with us, and the spark which is 
kindled by the creative urge gently 
dies away. 

Many lessons are just this same 
type — highly inspired and creative 
with little children, but becoming 
trite, blocked and frightening with 
adults. 

I return now to my first para- 
graph. If after we study this work 


of ours over and over and find this 
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fact true, what does the role of the 
teacher become? It is not for me to 
solve a problem of this magnitude. 
But, I think it is our time to take 
stock and see where some solution 
lies or some improvements may be 
made. It is the teacher’s job to dis- 
cover how these valuable attributes 
may be preserved. If they can be 


Safety Conscious 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


January is generally consid- 
ered one of the months of hazards, 
according to the National Safety 
Council, the Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles and the local police. Chil- 
dren are liable to become involved 
in skidding accidents of cars. As a 
matter of fact, they are likely to be 
the cause of such mishaps. 

In order to avoid hitting a child 
who may be crossing streets, many 
motorists have wrecked their cars 
and injured passengers and pedes- 
trians as well. 

Then too, the children are apt to 
use their sleds a great deal during 
this month. Coasting accidents are 
most common. If skating is good in 
January, we have the usual drown- 
ing accidents. 

This so far sounds very gloomy 
and pessimistic and perhaps it 
should, for after all, we should face 
facts as they are, but we hasten to 


add, do something about it also. 

What can we do to cut down on 
these avoidable accidents which cost 
the lives of so many of our children 
of school age? 

At one school where we taught, 
there were so many traffic accidents, 
it became a rule of the school that a 
safety warning must be given in 
every classroom before dismissal. 

We discovered a safety verse 
recited at that time helped consid- 
erably. 

For instance, 

“Remember the rule, we learn at 

school. 

When crossing the street, use 

EYES, EARS and FEET. 
or A is for ALWAYS 

B is for BE 

C is for CAREFUL 

Crossing the street. 

It was necessary for the warnings 
to be changed frequently because 


preserved, they need never be lost. 
If they are lost, they must be re- 
taught. This is our study and our 
challenge. Creativity and teaching 
must go hand-in-hand, and courage 
must be the back bone. Only through 
this channel will the art teacher 
take her proper place and creativity 
be preserved. 


the children soon learned to say 
them automatically without thought 
for the meaning. 

SECONDLY, we made a replica 
of a traffic signal with its red, yel- 
low, and green light. One pupil took 
charge and directed the children out 
of the building at each dismissal 
period. 

We also staged a big safety play 
which covered all types of danger 
likely to occur in January and the 
other winter months. 

Writing original stories and poems 
with prizes for the best in each 
grade also were a means of making 
the children safety conscious. 

However, the most poignant 
lesson ever given a group of children 
happened when one of their own 
classmates was drowned in a near- 
by pond. That sort of lesson is 
exactly what we DON’T WANT. 

In conclusion we feel if the par- 
ents will do as much as the schools 
are doing towards teaching safety, 
there will undoubtedly be fewer 
deaths and more children left to 
teach and care for. 
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January Table Work 


ANNE WYATT 


Tue FIRST school day of the 
New Year the boys and girls who 
were working at their tables en- 
joyed this interesting calendar of 
the months as the partridge sees 
them, described by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton in his delightful story of 
Redruff, the Don Valley Partridge. 


January, stormy moon 
February, hungry moon 
March, wakening moon 
April, drumming moon 
May, love moon 
June, chick moon 

July, berry morn 
August, molting moon 
September, gunning moon 
October, acorn moon 
November, mad moon 
December, snowy moon 


The Indians called the months 
moons. Each moon meant something. 
Thus, they spoke of the “moon of 
fruits,” “moon of snowshoes,” “‘the 
cold moon,” “moon of flowers,” 
and “moon of strawberries.” Can 
you guess what months they meant? 

Write a list of the months, giving, 
with each, words to tell what in 
particular the month means to you: 
as, 

January, the coasting moon 

February, the birthday moon 

March, the windy moon 

When you have described all the 
months in this way, make a cal- 
endar complete, with all the days 
arranged neatly. Decorale your cal- 
endar with suitable sketches in 
crayon, pencil, or ink, and with a 
little verse for each month: as, 

January, the Coasting Moon 


Flying sleds, rosy cheeks, 
Snowflakes light, winds so bleak, — 
These are the gifts of January. 


January Words 
Find in the list at the end three 
words that might be used for each 
of the blanks that follow. Write a 
number for each blank and place 
by it the right words: 
1. The snow flakes .... 
out of the .... sky. 


down 


2. They covered the 
with a .... blanket. 

3. When the sun shone, it made 
the snow .... like diamonds. 

4. The .... air made the chil- 
dren’s fingers ..... 

5. But, they wouldn’t let Jack 
Frost .... their .... play. 


.... ground 


6. They .... down the .... hills 
with their sleds. 

7. They made a .... old snow 
man.’ 

8. They .... snowballs at one 
another. 


9. Then they home and 
warmed themselves by the .... fire. 
10. As they sat there they ate 

. nuts, and .... apples, and 


listened to mother tell .... stories. 
fluffy jolly 
rosy-cheeked check 
tingle ran 
cracked icy 
soft sifted 
roaring happy 
warm end 
dashed slid 
coasted flash 
flung floated 
end icy 
numb frozen 
biting white 
threw fat 
frosty tossed 
glitter cloudy 
ache dark 
cold interesting 
cherry rode 
skipped roly-poly 
merry murky 
stop drifted 
gray sparkle 
charming delicious 


January Stories 

Write a story of six or more sen- 
tences telling of some snow fun 
you have had, as: a snowball fight, 
building a snow fort, a sled tumble, 
making a snow man, or building an 
Eskimo house. Here is a story Jack 
wrote. 


Playing Eskimos 


One cold day we made a snow 
house. We built it in the front yard. 
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It was round like an Eskimo house. 
It had a door big enough for us to 
crawl through. We played that we 
were Eskimos. We played in our 
snow house for a week. But, one 
day the warm sun came out and 
melted it. 

Draw a picture to illustrate your 
snow story. 

Draw a picture of an igloo, or 
Eskimo house. 


A Book of Snow Stories 

After the January stories are 
written and illustrated, put them 
all together into a book made by 
the class. It will be an attractive 
collection of your liveliest experi- 
ences in the snow. You will enjoy 
sharing it with the first and second 
grades. 


Indoors In January 
Enjoy these winter poems. Think 
what you hear and what you see as 
you read them. Tell in words or by 
drawing the winter pictures that 
they bring to you. 


See here’s a man so fond of cold, 
He cannot stand the heat, I’m told; 
The breezes of a summer day 

Would simply make him melt. away. 


Crackle and blaze, 
Crackle and blaze; 
There’s snow on the housetops, 
There’s ice on the ways; 
But the keener the season 
The stronger’s the reason 
Our ceiling should flicker 
And glow in the blaze. 


The snow had begun in the gloam- 
ing, 

And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field-and highway 

With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 

Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm 
tree 

Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 


From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 

Came chanticleer’s muffled crow. 

The stiff rails were softened to 

swan’s down, 

And still fluttered down the snow. 
—James. Russell Lowell 
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Pulling Stories from Under Your Hat 


Wary BE dependent on the 
printed page, when you can pull 
perfectly good stories from under 
your hat? 

If you are accustomed to reading 
stories to very small children, you 
are probably half way to telling 
them, anyway. How often have you 
done a translating as you go job, 
adapting the writing to the age 
level of your group? Don’t you some- 
times substitute a short word for 
a long one, or cut a long sentence, 
like a worm, in two? Don’t you 
sometimes elaborate, or as the chil- 
dren call it, read the pictures? 
Then why not go just a little further, 
and tell the story outright? It’s so 
much easier, and such a lot more fun. 

Right now, some people are going 
to object, and rightly so, that to 
tell a story is often to rob it of its 
literary quality, and to distort the 
writer’s intent. In these days there 
are so many well considered, well 
writtea and well illustrated books 
for children on the market that it is 
difficult for us to measure up to the 
original. But the story we want to 
use may not be written for our age 
level, and a year makes such a dif- 
ference when one is very young. 


Many books, delightful in them- 
selves, but written by those who 
have not worked with small chil- 
dren, are strangely inconsistent. 
Here, perhaps, is a story whose ma- 
terial is just right for the three- 
year-olds. It is written with the 
short sentences and limited vocabu- 
lary of the two, and uses illustra- 
tions so complex that only a four- 
year-o'd would be able to grasp 
them quickly. 

Or, the illustrator, quite naturally, 
thinks of the child as sitting on his 
mother’s lap, or at least beside her, 
leaning against her shoulder. So he 
gives us illustrations that are en- 
tirely adequate close up, but are 
either too small, too complex, or 
too indefinite to be clear and mean- 
ingful to a group of children, some 
of whom may be a little distance 
away. 

If you think that you are inept 


FLORIAN MOORE 


at improvising, start by memorizing 
your story. You can preserve the 
author’s original words this way, 
too. A proven favorite, and one 
with a simple repetitive pattern, 
like “The Three Bears” or “Little 
Black Sambo” is easy for a begin- 
ning. You know these stories? Let’s 
see. What did the fourth tiger say 
to Little Black Sambo? You’re not 
sure? Go to the bottom of the class, 
you have to know the story. Which 
did Goldilocks do first, taste the 
soup, or sit in the chairs? Or was it 
porridge in the bowls? Not that it 
matters, but if you’re not clear 
about it nobody else will be. 


A librarian famous for her story 
telling, feels that tales that de- 
pend for their effectiveness on a 
special literary quality, such as the 
“Bre’r Rabbit and Bre’r Fox” 
stories, should be memorized almost 
word for word. This is not difficult. 
So many stories for small children 
have a simple structure, and the 
details repeat themselves. 

When you can hold your young 
listeners with a story that’s familiar, 
it’s only a step beyond to make one 
up. Where should you begin? The 
director of a day care centre I 
knew, likes to start with a nursery 
rhyme. One day the _ three-year- 
olds were singing “Baa, Baa Black 
Sheep” with a noisy patting of 


-knees. As they finished, she picked 


up a nearby block. “Here is the lit- 
tle boy who lived down the lane. 
He walked, and he walked, and he 
walked till he met a cow. And the 
cow gave him something too. What 
would the cow give him? Farther 
down the lane he met a hen. And 
what did the hen give him?” So 
the little boy went way down the 
lane, and came home laden with 
presents. So, with the nursery rhyme 
as a springboard, and the help of 
the children, a well loved, and oft 
repeated story evolved. 

Current projects, too, often sug- 
gest subjects for a story. At one 
nursery the four-year-olds were 
struggling with a garden. Eventu- 
ally, after much enthusiastic water- 


ing, it produced some very flat 
green beans, a fluff of carrot tops, 
and three small green tomatoes, of 
which they were inordinately proud. 

Its more important produce was 
a crop of questions. 

“Teacher, teacher, what does the 
seed do down in the ground, 
teacher?” 

“But what do they have to have 
water for?” 

“Why can’t we walk on them)” 

It also produced a crop of stories, 
“The Little Vine Who Wanted to 
Reach the Sun,” “The Carrot Seed 
That Was Thirsty,” “A Drop of 
Water Went Exploring.” In these 
stories, as in others, inanimate ob- 
jects were personalized, but care 
was taken that this fantasy ele- 
ment should not confuse the chil- 
dren. 


A boom of block building in the 
playroom offered another opportu- 
nity. Wooden highways were span- 
ning wooden rivers, racing cars 
collided with steamboats. 

“But how can the boat get under 
the road?” someone asked. 

All the children around chimed 
in with information about bridges 
that they had seen. The result, a 
story called ““The Three Bridges.” 


Then there are those special oc- 
casions, Christmas, Easter, Thanks- 
giving, when even the best stocked 
library never seems to have just the 
right story. One MHallowe’en a 
teacher of my acquaintance was in 
just such a predicament. On the 
spur of the moment she concocted 
an account of an ordinary family’s 
holiday celebrations, buying a 
pumpkin, hollowing it out, lighting 
it, enlivening it with the mishaps 
of an irresponsible puppy called 
“Dog Biscuit.” 

It was hardly a story at all, but 
this group of children, largely de- 
prived of family life, sat spellbound. 
Taking her cue from their obvious 
need, the teacher wove the day-to- 
day experiences of the children into 
a series of stories about that little 
family. The day we spilled the paint 
all over the nursery floor, Jon and 
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Penny spilled paint — and Dog 
Biscuit got into it! The day we 
wanted to explore the new exca- 
vation on the next door vacant lot, 
Dog Biscuit explored an excava- 
tion. Soon there was a daily de- 
mand — “More About Dog Bis- 
cuit.” 

You see, it’s all very natural, all 
very easy. 

So, on that long, rainy afternoon, 


in the few minutes when you ‘are 
waiting for more room in the cloak- 
room, on the day when freezing 
weather sends everyone indoors for 
a spell of warming, at the moment 
when the right book is not at hand, 
the answer is — pull a story out 
from under your hat! It’s easy. It’s 
fun. It’s an enriching experience for 
everyone. 


January 


Language Games 
ANNE WYATT 


Throwing Snowballs 
up sides for this 


snowball game. Give each one a 
letter of the alphabet for his name. 
Let Captain A name those on his 
side: B, C, D. E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, 
M. Let Captain O name those on 
his side: P, Q, R, 8S, T, U, V, W, X, 
Y, Z. If any other names are needed, 
use numbers: 1, 2, 3, etc. 

The two sides line up as in a 
spelling match. Captain A may 
begin by saying quickly, for ex- 
ample: 

threw. a snowball at Z.” 

Z must answer quickly by saying: 
“I threw one at C.” 

C must fling one in the same way 
at the other side, and thus the 
merry battle may go on. If any 
player fails to reply when his name 
is given, or if he answers out of 
turn, or if he throws a snowball at 
one on his own side or if he makes 
an incorrect or incomplete sentence, 
he is counted out and must be in 
the ‘‘mush pot” until someone elsé 
comes to take his place. 


Mother Holle’s Geese 

Write on slips of paper the follow- 
ing names: Mother Holle, panther, 
wolf, bear, badger, fox, porcupine, 
cat, coyote, tiger, leopard, hyena, 
dog, mink, otter, bobcat. Use enough 
slips to go around the class. 

Let the children draw from the 
names given, making sure that 
Mother Holle, the fox, and the dog 


are chosen. Those drawing blanks 
are Mother Holle’s geese. 

Begin by singing the first stanza 
of this snowflake song: 


Old Mother Holle’s a-picking her 
geese, 
Picking her geese, picking her 
geese; 
Old Mother Holle’s a-picking her 
geese 
And she’s throwing the feathers 
away. 


Snowflakes are falling so silently 
down, 

Silently down, silently down; 
Snowflakes are falling so silently 

down 

And they’re forming a mantle of 

white. 

While the first stanza is being 
sung, the fox slyly slips round and 
touches one of the geese; the one 
touched leaves the seat, or circle, 
and follows the fox. Then Mother 
Holle says, 

“Somebody has stolen my big, fat 
goose. Wolf, have you slolen it?” 

“Not I,” the wolf replies; ‘the 
tiger has stolen it.” 

“Not I,” the tiger answers; and 
he names another animal. as having 
stolen it. The third animal named 
accuses the fox. 

“Fox, hare you stolen my goose? 
asks Mother Holle. 

“Yes, 1 have,” replies the fox, 
“gel it if you can.” 

“Dog.” says 
“catch that fox.” 


Mother Holle; 


The dog runs lightly after the fox 
and brings back him and the goose. 
The fox now becomes a goose, the 
dog plays the part of the fox, and 
the goose becomes the dog; then the 
game goes on as before. 


Where Are We Hidden? 

Read the directions carefully; 
then you will be ready to play this 
game: 

Two captains are appointed and 
they choose sides. Each captain 
numbers the players on his side, 
one, two, three, four and so on, 
Draw lots to.see which side may go 
out first. Those on the lucky side 
go quietly into the hall and quickly 
choose a hiding place. Then they 
return and remain standing until 
the other side finds where the hiding 
place is. The captain says, 

“We are hidden somewhere in the 
room.” 

The players on the other side, 
beginning with the captain, may 
ask in turn some question, as, 

‘Are you behind the chalkboard?” 

“Are you under the teacher's 
desk?” 

“Are you in the waste paper 
basket?” 

“Are you in the keyhole?” 

“Are you under the leaves of the 
plant?” 

The question must be complete 
and correct or it need not be an- 
swered. The answer must also be 
complete and correct, as: 

“No, we are not behind the 
chalkboard.” 

“No, we are not in the waste 
basket.” 

-Number I of one side is to be 
answered by Number I of the other 
side; Number 2 by Number 2 and 
so on. If the hiding place has not 
been found when all have had a 
chance, the side may tell its hiding 
place and go out of the room again. 

The hiding places may be chosen 
anywhere in the school building or 
on the playground. 


What kind of winter fun am I 
enjoying? 

The pupils draw numbers. Num- 
ber 1 stands before the class and 
acts out some kind of winter play 
or work, as snowballing, making a 
snowman, building a snow fort, 
skating, coasting, skiing, wading 
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through deep snow, shoveling snow, 
or playing Fox and Geese. The 
other children may have five ques- 
tions to guess what is being done, as: 

Are you making a snowman? No, 
I am not making a snow man. 

Are you skating? Yes, I am skat- 
ing on the old mill pond. 


Telling An Imaginary Group 
Story 

There is no more pleasant pastime 
on a January day than listening to 
or telling a good story. Try having 
the teacher begin an imaginary 
story, then the boys and girls take 
turns adding to it; it may continue 
as long as it is amusing and interest- 
ing. It is surprising what a fine 
story may result. One beginning is 
as follows: 

“The air was so crisp that day 
that it made our ears tingle and 
touched our cheeks with rose-red. 
The track was icy — just right for 
coasting. 

“Hooray!” cried Jack. “Here goes 
for a fast ride!” He flung himself on 
his sled and shot down the hill like 
an arrow. The rest of us followed 
close upon his flying heels. Oh, what 
jolly sport it was! But, it wasn’t so 
much fun to pull our sleds back up 
the glassy slope. 
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“Let’s make a ‘bump the bumps’, 
suggested Mark.” 

I asked. 

“Oh, just pile snow across the 
track in heaps. It’s great fun to 
make the sleds leap over them.” 

(Go on from here and describe 
what thrilling experiences the boys 
and girls have.) 


Animal Guessing Game 

Select a fur-bearing animal. Then 
describe it carefully without naming 
it. For example: 

I am a fur-bearing animal, not 
very large, nor yet very small. I 
live in the mountains or in the 
woods. People are not my friends. 
They think that I am sly and do too 
much mischief. However, they do 
like my fur to keep them warm. 
Guess my name. 


The other boys and girls now ask 
complete questions, which are an- 
swered in sentences, as: 

Are you a bear? 

No, I am not a bear. 

Are you a wolf? 

No, I am not a wolf, 

Are you a fox? 

Yes, I am a fox. 


The one who guesses correctly 
tells his story next. 


An Understanding 
‘Treacher 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


O IR first teaching position was 
in a kindergarten with an enrollment 
of about forty children. Now, we 
had been told at training school 
that a nice comfortable average 
number was between twenty and 
twenty-five. We were taught just 
what to do the very first day and 
how to do it. We were given a sort 
of skeleton program to follow, so 
many minutes for play, for rest, for 
work, for stories, etc. 

An ideal set up in other words 
was offered to us while we listened 
to our instructor’s advice and ad- 
monitions. 


Alas, what did actually happen 
that first day? Some forty children 
accompanied by one or both parents, 
to say nothing of little brothers and 
sisters who came along through 
necessity, stormed into the room. 
Our instructor had forgotten to 
mention that a large per cent of the 
entering class would most likely cry 
loudly at the least sign of his 
parents’ departure. 

Our instructor didn’t add that it 
might be necessary to stand guard 
at all exists so the children wouldn't 
get away after the parents did leave. 
As for following a first day program, 


well that was pretty nigh impos- 
sible. It was merely a case of follow- 
ing children. 

The point in recalling all this is to 
show that teachers must remember 
there are no hard and fast rules in 
dealing with human nature, espe- 
cially in the form of children. They 
must understand the child first; the 
rest will follow. Thus all the edu- 
cational courses in the world will 
not take the place of an understand- 
ing teacher plus actual experience. 

Naturally formal education in the 
science and methods of teaching are 
imperative, but the number of 
diplomas and degrees obtained do 
not necessarily determine the kind 
of teacher you will be. 

Not long ago a young girl pre- 
sented sufficient credentials to make 
herself one of the foremost educators 
in any school system in the country. 
What happened? She was given the 
second grade in an _ elementary 
school (incidentally the grade of 
her own choice.) and from that time 
until she was asked to resign there 
was nothing but trouble coming 
from that classroom. Trouble be- 
tween the children and _ teacher, 
teacher and parent, teacher and 
principal, and teacher and superin- 
tendent. 

How could this be when the girl 
supposedly had everything needed 
for success? Here are some of the 
remarks made by those in contact 
with her. 

FROM A SMALL PUPIL: Miss 
R. never smiles. She doesn’t seem to 
like us. 

FROM A PARENT: I don’t dare 
approach her myself. She seems to 
feel I have no right to question her 
on any subject concerning my own 
child. I can’t reach her. 

FROM THE PRINCIPAL: She 
knows her subject matter thorough- 
ly. She is well trained but she doesn’t 
know CHILDREN. 

FROM THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT: A teacher who apparently 
doesn’t speak the same language as 
those who meet her daily and who 
places a barrier between others and 
herself, does not belong in any 
school system, public or private. 

THAT GIRL WAS NOT AN 
UNDERSTANDING TEACHER. 
ARE YOU? 
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Tommy's Brother Brings His Favorite 
Christmas Toy to School 


SHOULD have seen 
what I got for Christmas. I got a 
doll with real hair. I got a truck. My 
new car is a wind-up one. My tractor 
looks just like a real one, only of 
course it is smaller,” said many 
of the children to their teacher, 
Miss Brown, when they came to 
kindergarten after Christmas vaca- 
tion. 

“IT am sure you got many nice 
toys for Christmas,” said Miss 
Brown. 

“T was going to bring my doll to 
kindergarten, only I didn’t,” said 
Jane. 

“T wanted to bring mine, too, but 
mother said I should wait until a 
day when it wasn’t snowing,” said 
Betty. 

“T was going to bring my truck, 
but I forgot it,” said James. 

“Since so many of you would 
like to bring your toys to kinder- 
garten, why don’t we pick out a 
certain day when, if the weather is 
permitting, you all bring your new 
toys,” suggested Miss Brown. 

“Let’s bring them tomorrow if it 
isn’t snowing,” said Jimmy. 

“Let's. Fine. I want to,” said 
many of the children. 

“All right, tomorrow you may 
bring your new toys to kinder- 
garten,” said Miss Brown. 


The next day couldn’t come too 
soon for the kindergarten children. 
They were so happy when they saw 
it was a clear sunny day not too 
cold so they could carry their toys 
to school. 


‘“Here’s my doll. Look at my 
truck. See my truck. It is red. My 
doll is a walking doll. Mine can 
walk, too. See, I have twin dolls in 
a blanket,”’ said some of the children. 


*‘Put your toys on the tables and 
then get your wraps hung up. Go 
to the toilet first if you have to and 
then pick up your toy and sit on the 
rug with it,” said Miss Brown. 


Miss Brown was surprised to see 
how fast the children got on the rug. 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


All were very anxious to show their 
toys. 

“I’m ‘glad you are sitting in nice 
straight rows. The girls in the first 
row may stand up, face the children, 
and show their dolls, Perhaps there 
is something you would like to tell 
the children about your doll,” said 
Miss Brown. “Betty, have you 
anything to say?” 

“See the cute panties my doll has 
on.” 

“Mary.” 

“My doll isn’t new, but Santa 
Claus brought her 
clothes.” 

“They are real pretty. Jane.” 

“Mine is a Tony doll.” 

“Yes, I see she is. What do you 
call her?” 

“Tony.” 

“Susan.” 

“This is a new doll. Santa Claus 
dressed her in my baby clothes. She 
even has on my booties.” 

*“Now you can see how you might 
have looked when you were a baby. 
Just think, all of us were as tiny as 
Susan’s doll at one time.” 

After the first row of girls were 
through showing and talking about 
their dolls, the second and third 
rows came up in front of the chil- 
dren and did the same thing. Almost 
everyone had something to say. 
All, of course, were very thrilled 
with their new dolls. 

**All the girls in all the rows stand 
up with your dolls. Let’s count the 
dolls and see how many we have,” 
said Miss Brown. 

The children counted twelve dolls. 

““After we have seen all the toys, 
the girls with their dolls, if they 
wish, may play in the playhouse 
with them. It will be crowded, so 
you will have to move around care- 
fully.” 

“We can pretend that all the 
dolls are children of the old woman 
who lived in the shoe. I’d like to be 
the old woman,” said Harriet. 

“That’s a good idea. Perhaps the 
other girls could be the older chil- 


some new 


dren who live in the shoe. Would you 
girls like to play that nursery 
rhyme?” 

There was a chorus of yeses. 

“‘Now the boys in the first row 
who brought toys stand up and 
show them. Remember to face the 
children. Jack, have you anything 
to say)” 

“My Uncle Robert gave me this 
tractor. He lives on a farm.” 

“Does he have a large tractor 
like your toy one?” 

“Yes, he does. I like to watch 
him use it. I think that is why he 
gave me one for Christmas.” 

After that Miss Brown called on 
the other boys in the first row who 
had toys to show. It took twenty 
minutes before everyone had shown 
their toys. 

“IT think you listened and watched 
very fine. That was a long time to 
sit quiet. The girls may play in the 
doll house now. The rest of us will 
make a large circle. I'll choose four 
boys to run their toys in the circle. 
If a toy comes to you, push it across 
the circle to someone else. If a toy 
comes to you and you had a turn, 
give it to someone near you to push. 
If any of the girls who brought dolls 
would rather play with the toys in 
the circle, you make the circle with 
us too. Put your dolls on top of the 
piano. Here, I will help you, Mary 
and Jane.” 

The children thought it was fun to 
play with the new toys. Some of the 
children were not too careful in that 
they took more than one turn, but” 
their neighbor told them they had a 
turn. After about seven minutes of 
play with the first four toys, the 
boys who had those toys chose four 
other boys to put their toys in the 
circle. This kept on until all the toys 
had been played with. In fact, it 
took so long before all the toys 
were played with that the children 
were very surprised it was milk 
time already. They thought it was 
one of the best mornings they had 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Primary Social Studies 


Community Helpers 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Street Cleaner 


Snow is piled all about, 


Father can’t get his auto out; 

Buses are stalled and street cars too, 
What in the world shall we do? 

The whole city is snowy white 

But look! We see a pleasant sight 


Here comes a friend with a big snow 
plow 


Help is coming our way right now. 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 
1. How is the street cleaner a community helper? 
Helps people get to work. Helps people get to food markets. Helps children get to school. 
Helps doctors and nurses reach their patients. Helps buses and street cars run on time. 


2. Is snow ever a help? 


It covers plant roots and keeps them from freezing. As snow melts, the ground stores up mois- 


ture. In the far north snow covers Eskimo houses and helps to keep the people warm. 


3. What fun is there in snow? 


Winter sports —— Ski races, toboggan races, dog team races, sleigh rides, coasting, making 
snow men and games such as “fox and geese.” 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Each child draw a picture of some fun you have had in the snow. When everyone is finished, 
we will see whose pictures tell a good story. 


CONCLUSION 
The street cleaner helps us by keeping streets and highways open. He is one of our best com- 
munity helpers. 


Snow makes hard work sometimes, but it is fun too. 
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Primary Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Other Helpers 


A spade and a shovel—A shovel and aS 
a spade, i 


These are the best things for snow 

So put on your galoshes, your mittens 

Walk out with great care to avoid all }! fd. iN 


mishaps. 
Everyone come, get to your work, 
This is not time for any to shirk. 


Push in your shovel, throw the snow § 
out, 


Work with a will, a laugh and a shout! * 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 
1. How can boys and girls help when snow falls? 
Clear off sidewalks. Make paths through the snow. Knock snow off bushes and evergreens to 
prevent limbs from breaking off. 
2. What kind of shovel is easy to use? 
One made of light material such as aluminum. 
3. When is a spade needed? 
A spade chops ice and cuts deep snow better than a shovel. 
4. Has anyone seen a special way of removing snow. 
(Someone may have seen shovels mounted on wheels and hand elie) 
5. What other ways can children help? 
Put ashes on walks. Never make slides across walks. Avoid knocking snow on w oe that have 
heen shoveled clean. Walk carefully to avoid accidents. 
6. Where are big snow plows used? 
Trains attach a snow plow on the front of the engine. 


Big bulldozers are used to clear highways. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Each child draw a picture of children doing something to make the street safe. 


CONCLUSION 
Children can be good community helpers, too. 
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The Community in Which We Live 


Our Mail Service 
(To be correlated with Problem-Solving Activities) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE | 


- How much does it cost to send a letter by 14. We have stamps of various denominations. 


special delivery to New York City? ........... Can you list some of them? ............ sesee re 
r. 
3. How much does it cost to send a picture post it v 
card to a town in Massachusetts? ............ 15. What has happened within the past four T 
, 3 deliveries? vill 
4. How much weight can be carried in a letter Mr. 
5. What is the cost of sending a letter for local pay 
?W i por 
. What do we mean by first class mail? package? What is the exten postage 
7. Why do we insure a letter or package? 
. When you find the letters C.O.D. on a pack- e q 
age, what does it mean? .................... 17. How does Uncle Sam get his name? 
10. What is the very quickest way of getting a MAIL AT READVILLE 
message from Readville to New York City? It was very busy in Readville when the mail 
Central City about eight o’clock and the train 
11. Upon what two things does the cost of send- from the opposite direction about six o’clock in fri 
ing a parcel post package depend? ........... the early evening. ch 
Snncde SeSauseisesoethscevoneoeeteCorvevngens The postoffice was in the corner of Mr. Dunn’s As 
vent He was hired to take the outgoing mail to the 
railroad station in time for both trains and to to 
12. Before sending out a package, the post office bring the incoming mail back to the store. 
clerk has to look up the “‘zone.’’ What does People in Readville had to come to the store to 
get their mail. The town was too small to have M 
ITI letter carriers to deliver mail to each person’s 
pin house. The only letter carrier Readville could 
see boast of was Mr. Hanson, who delivered mail to pa 
the rural people who lived far out in the country. 
13. Make a list here of all the pictures you can Mr. Hanson came to the post office and sorted lit 
think of that appear upon our stamps. out the mail that was to go to the country. He 
placed it in a big bag and carried it on his truck. 
The people usually came to the store a bit early 
pAtheeseeenbencbades sdbereetauatoeaneeece so that they could see their friends and pick up se 
the news. Sometimes they had quite a bit of 
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The Community in Which We Live 
Our Mail Service 


(To be correlated with Problem-Solving Activities) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The children thought it was great fun to see 4. How many times a day does your postman 


Mr. Dunn plop a big fat letter into their boxes. call? 
You see a good many families in Readville rented 5. How is the postman dressed? 
for a small sum, a post office box. These boxes 6. What is the difference between the delivery 
were all numbered so that when Mary Barnes of mail in a small town and a large city? 
saw a letter tossed into box number 19, she knew 7. Have you ever seen a rural mail carrier? 
it was for someone in her family. Can you tell about his work? 

The only discouraging fact about the Read- 8. Can you describe the mail boxes in a big city 
ville mail was that many times Mr. Barnes or apartment house? on a rural farm? 
Mr. Jones or Mr. Bailey or any of the other good 9. How does the parcel postman deliver pack- 
neighbors might get the Friday morning’s news- ages in a large city? 


papers on the six o’clock train in the evening. Of 10. What sort of men make good mail carriers? 
course by that time they had heard all the im- 


portant news over the radio. A QUIZ 
OUR POST OFFICE 
QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT Do you like to write letters to your friends? 


1. How do YOU receive your mail? As you grow older, I believe you will enjoy writing 

2. Do you go to the postoffice for your mail? more and more of these letters, Let us see how 

3. Does the mailman bring the mail to your much you know about the mailing of letters and 
house? packages. 


Problem Solving Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
WRITING LETTERS 


Children of all ages like to write letters. Sometimes they write chatty letters to their 
friends who live in other towns or cities. We call these social letters. Sometimes the 
children wish to write a “‘thank you”’ letter to someone who has been very kind to them. 
And sometimes a whole school grade writes a cooperative letter of this sort, each child 


helping with the letter. The fifth grade children in Readville together wrote this letter 
to the traffic policeman: 


Central School — 


February 9, 1951 
My dear Mr. Bean, 


We want to express our thanks for your fine service as traffic policeman during the 
past year. 

We have watched you kindly help people across the street. We have heard you po- 
litely direct persons to their desired destination. And best of all we know that you have 
saved the lives of a good many of our citizens by halting the speeding cars. 

For all these acts and for many more, the fifth grade class of the Central School 
send you their thanks. 

With our best wishes, 


From Grade Five 
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Problem Solving Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


LOOKING OVER THE LETTER 
Can you find six parts to the letter? What are they? 


“eee eee eevee eeee 


4. How many paragraphs has the body of the letter? 
5 
6 


. What is the salutation? 


eee eee eee eee ee © i ee ee ee 


. Can you write a business letter to a traffic policeman, real or imaginary, thanking 
him for some special kindness he has done for you? 


WRITING LETTERS 


Here is another letter written by a small boy. It is a business letter. Look it over very 
carefully. Do you notice how clear and how short it is? A business letter above all else 
should be complete and leave nothing to guess work. At the same time, it should be 
right to the point and, of course, always courteous. 


30 Oak St., 

New Haven, Conn. 

June 12, 1952 
Board of Health 
365 Walker St. 
New York City 


Gentlemen; 
Please send me my birth certificate. I was born at 65 Elm St., on May 1, 1943. My 


father’s name was John and my mother’s name Mary. 
I enclose a return envelope, stamped and addressed. 


Yours truly, 


Thomas Lee 
THINGS TO DO 


. Now can you write a short social letter to a friend who is ill? What interesting things 
would you tell him? 

. Can you write a letter to your grandmother living in a far-away state? Can you tell 
her about your school? 

. Can you write a short business letter to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., asking for information about bees? 

. Can you address the envelope for the letter above? What must you remember to put 
in the left-hand corner? 

. Can you write a short business note to Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
asking for information concerning the use of corn as a breakfast food? 

. Can you show us how the envelope should be addressed? 

. Can you write a letter to a friend, following this outline — 


A Party I Had 
Things We Did 
Prizes We Received 
What We Had to Eat 
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Safety Versus Health 


One Act Play for January 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


Characters: 

King Sam Safety 

King Harry Health 
Subjects of King Safety 


Susan Steven 
Sidney Sally 
Subjects of King Harry 
Harriet Hilda 

Henry Horace 


Scene: In the Land of Safety. 
King Harry Health is visiting 
King Sam Safety. 


King Sam: I am glad you have 
come to see me today, Harry, be- 
cause there has been a great argu- 
ment among our subjects concerning 
the importance of the work in our 
lands. 


King Harry: I know. Some are 
saying Health comes first and others, 
Safety. How are we going to decide 
the question without a war on our 
hands? 


King Sam: I have already done 
something about it. I have sent some 
of my subjects, Susan, Sidney, 
Steven and Sally on a mission into 
your land of Health and they are 
ready to report to us now. 

King Harry: So your subjects 
have been spying in my Health 
Land, eh? Well, this is a laugh, for 
my own subjects, Harriet, Henry, 
Hilda and Horace have been here in 
your land for the last few days and 
have been learning some things in 
your Safety Land. 

King Sam: Well, well. Let’s bring 
them all on right now and get their 
stories. This should be good. 

(Both King Sam and King Harry 
tap on the floor three times with 
their magic wands and all subjects 


appear. Each group goes to his own 
King and awaits orders. ) 
King Sam: (pointing to his own 
subjects). 
Now is the time to speak. 
You’ve been away a week. 
You saw King Harry’s land, 
And met his precious Band. 
Are the children happy and well? 
Now we will listen while you tell. 
Susan: We'll tell you now what 
we saw each day. 
The children are well and hard at 
play. 
Sidney: They use their hankies 
when they sneeze. 
They put band-aids on bruised cut 
knees. 
Steven: They wear their rubbers 
when it rains. 
They cover their coughs in crowded 
trains. 
Sally: They eat fresh foods, drink 
plenty of milk. 
Their rosy cheeks are smooth as silk. 
All: 
They’re all as healthy as they can be. 
They get more sleep than you and 
me. 
A healthy group we saw that day. 
They live you know the healthy way. 
King Sam: 
Oh me, oh my, you've spoiled it all. 
It seems they’re healthy straight 


and tall. 
I thought they would be puny and 
sick; 


Instead they’re clean and look quite 
slick. 


I guess, King Harry, you’ve won the 
het. 


Your children are healthy, let’s not 
forget. 
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King Harry: 
I’m glad you see that I was right. 
I’m glad we won't have to stage a 


fight, 

But now these children I’ve brought 
to you, 

Have something to say to you, 
they do. 


(King Harry motions to Susan to 

step forward). 

Harriet: 

We visited Sam and his Safety Land, 

And we found to our joy a happy 
band. 

They watch their step every bit of 
the way. 

They practice their safety rules 
every day. 

Henry: 

They choose strong sleds and coast 
down hill. 

They avoid the trees that might 
cause a spill. 

They never coast in the streets you 
can see. 

They are just as careful as they can 
be. 

Hilda: 

They never will skate on ice that is 
thin. 

They never take chances lest they 
fall in. 

They won’t skate alone, but always 
together. 

They take no chances in fog or bo 7 
weather, 

Horace: 

They never run out in front of the 
cars. 

They don’t want bumps which will 
make them see stars, 

While they play and work they 
remember each rule. 

It makes no difference at home or at 
school. 

King Sam: Well, well King Harry 
it looks to me after hearing these 
reports that Safety and Health are 
both important. 


King Harry: Indeed it does. 
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King Sam. The two just can’t be 
separated, I guess. 

King Sam: That being so, I 
suggest we bring our subjects to- 
gether from Health and Safety 
Land. Maybe they can give us some 
ideas how we can make our two 
lands into one. 

King Harry: That’s a fine idea 
and we'll let our subjects tell how it 
can be done. 

(Susan and Harriet step forward.) 
Health and Safety go hand in hand. 
Let’s join together in one band. 
Keep well, keep safe and you'll live 

long; 
Listen now to this next song. 

All Subjects: (They sing to the 
tune of “America, the Beautiful.’’) 
A healthy boy, a healthy girl 
We want you well always. 

If you'll watch out it’s safety first, 

You'll live for many days. 

Keep well, keep safe, keep well, 
keep safe, 

We say to everyone. 


Keep well, keep safe. keep well, keep 
safe, 
Until your work is done. 
Sidney and Henry: 
We learn our safety rules at school. 
We keep our heads and thus keep 
cool. 
We learn our health rules, keep them 
too. 
We learn to live, so why don’t you? 
Steven and Hilda: 
We look to the left. we look to the 
right, 
Till every car is out of sight. 
If we get hurt at home or school, 
We just recall our first aid rule. 
Sally and Horace: 
Now we'll all join hands and sing a 
song, 
To show that Safety and Health 
belong. 
Belong together every day. 
To SAFETY and HEALTH 
cheer HURRAY. 
The play will end with the singing 
of an appropriate song. 
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Little Red Riding Hood 


(A musical playlet) 
MARGARET FERN LEE 


Time: Long ago 
Scene: Forest 
Characters: 
Girls 
Red Riding Hood 
Grandmother 
Rose 
Buttercup 
Violet 
Boys 
Wolf 
Woodcutter 
Fir Tree 
Pine Tree 
Cedar Tree 
Choruses 
Flowers 
Trees 
Rabbits 


Scene 1: Flowers on _ stage, 


seated, asleep. 

Red Riding Hood: (off-stage) All 
right, Mother. I shall go straight to 
Grandmother’s house, and not play 


in the forest. Good-by! (Coming 
on-stage, looking back, waving. 
Sings:) 
GOOD MORNING, 
LOVELY FLOWERS 
(Air: “Good Morning, Merry 
Sunshine’’) 
Good morning, lovely flowers, 
Violet, Rose 
(Touches each) 


and Buttercup! 


The sun is shining brightly — 

It is time for waking up. 

The birds are singing happily, 

The dew has gone away! 

A breeze is sighing wistfully, 

Oh, please wake up and play! 

(Flowers open eyes, stand, sing 
last four lines.) 

Rose: Good morning, Red Riding 
Hood! Where are you going? 

Red Riding Hood: I am going to 
Grandmother’s house, to take her 
some butter and cakes. 


Buttercup: Oh, but aren’t you 

afraid of the wicked old wolf? 

Red Riding Hood: No, Butter- 
cup, I shall go straight to Grand- 
mother’s house as I promised 
Mother. 

Violet: Then you had better be 
on your way, Red Riding Hood. 
(All sing:) 

BE ON YOUR WAY 

(Air: “Long Long Ago’’) 
Flowers: 

Grandmother’s waiting, so you 
mustn’t stay. Be on your 
way. 

Red Riding Hood: 

I’m on my way. 

Flowers: 

Wolves roam the forest, so you 
mustn’t play! 

Red Riding Hood: 

I’m on my way, on my way! 

Flowers: 

Wolves roam the forest, so she 
mustn’t play; 

Sunbeams will lead wand’ring 
feet on their way, 

So, little girl, better be on your 
way. 

She’s on her way, on her way! 

(Exit, waving at flowers.) 

CURTAIN 


Scene 2: Trees on stage. 

(Enter Red Riding Hood, skip- 
ping, humming.) 

Fir Tree: Where are you going, 
Red Riding Hood? 

Red Riding Hood: I am going to 
Grandmother’s house, to take her 
some butter and cakes. 

Pine Tree: Oh, but aren’t ‘you 
afraid of the wicked old wolf? 

_ Red Riding Hood: No, Pine Tree, 
I shall go straight to Grandmother’s 
house. 

Cedar Tree: Then you had better 
be on your way, Red Riding Hood. 
(Sing:) 

BE ON YOUR WAY 

(Exit Red Riding Hood, waving.) 

CURTAIN 


Scene 3: Wolf on stage. 

Wolf: Ah, there comes Red Riding 
Hood. I wonder where she may be 
going this fine day. 

(Enter Red Riding Hood.) 

Wolf: Good morning. How are 
you, my pretty maid? 

Red Riding Hood: I am fine, thank 
you, sir. How are you feeling today? 
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Wolf: Very well, very well! May 

I ask where you are going? 

Red Riding Hood: 1 am going to 
Grandmother’s house to take her 
some butter and cakes. 

Wolf: How nice! Well, better be 
on your way, little girl! 

(Exit Red Riding Hood.) 

Wolf: Ah, I shall take a short cut 
to Grandmother’s house, and be 
there first! (Sings:) 

I SHALL TAKE A SHORT CUT 
(Air: “Pop Goes the Weasel’’) 
Oh, I shall go to Grandmother’s 

house, 

And I shall take a short cut! 

Ho, I shall be the first one there — 

I'll take a short cut! 

Round and round the trees she 

goes, 

She thinks she is smart, but 

I shall be the first one there — 

I'll take a short cut! 

(Exit Wolf.) 

CURTAIN 


Scene 4: Rabbits on stage 
(Enter Red Riding Hood. (Sings:) 
GOOD MORNING, 
PRETTY RABBITS 
(Air: “Good Morning, 
Merry Sunshine’) 
Good morning, pretty rabbits. 
I’m glad to see you up! 
The flowers all are smiling, 
Violet, Rose, and Buttercup! 
(Rabbits sing:) 
The birds are singing happily, 
The dew has gone away! 
Oh, come with us, Red Riding 
Hood, 
Please come with us and play! 
Red Riding Hood: I can not play 
with you. I am going to Grand- 
mother’s house. 
Rabbits: But aren’t you afraid of 
the wicked old wolf? 
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They're putting up a building 
Not very far from us, 
And you should see the bricks and 


Red Riding Hood: Oh, no. I have 

already met the wolf, and he is not 

wicked. He was very polite! 
Rabbits: Pe may act polite, but 

he is full of tricks. Better watch 

out for him! (Sing:) 

BE ON YOUR WAY 

CURTAIN 


Scene 5: Grandmother ready 
for bed, holding candle 

Grandmother: I thought Red 
Riding Hood would visit me today, 
but it is late. Perhaps she will come 
tomorrow. 

(Starts off-stage, humming 
“Cradle Song.” Knock at door.) 

Grandmother: Who is there? 

Wolf: (disguising voice) It is I, 
Little Red Riding Food. 

Grandmother: Open the latch and 
walk in, dear! 

(Enter Wolf. Chases Grand- 
mother, screaming, off-stage.) 

CURTAIN 


Scene 6: Wolf on stage in 
Grandmother’s gown and cap, 
holding candle. Sings:) 

V’'LL TAKE A SHORT CUT 

I ate the Grandmother up. 

I didn’t use a fork, but — (holding 

stomach) 

You can have the Grandmother 

steak! (shaking head) 

I'll take a short cut! 

(Knock at door.) 

Wolf: (disguising voice) Who is 
there? 

Red Riding Hood: It is I, Little 
Red Riding Hood. 

Wolf: Open the latch and walk in. 

(Enter Red Riding Hood.) 

Red Riding Hood: What big eyes 
you have, Grandmother! 

Wolf: The better to see you, my 
dear. 
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And all the sand and muss! 
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Red Riding Hood: But Grand- 
mother, but what big ears you have! 

Wolf: The better to see you, my 
dear 

Red Riding Hood: But Grand- 
mother, what big teeth you havel 

Wolf: The better to eat you, my 
dear! (Jumps up, chases her.) 

Red Riding Hood: Help! Help! 

(Enter Woodcutter, with axe. 
Chases Wolf from stage. Loud noise. 
Re-enter Woodcutter, leading 
Grandmother.) 

Woodcutter: I cut open the Wolf 
and out jumped Grandmother! 

Red Riding Hood: (runs to Grand- 
mother’s arms) Oh, Grandmother, 
I was frightened! 

Grandmother: 1 wasn’t very happy 
inside the wolf. It was rather stuffy 
in there! 

Red Riding Hood: Now we are 
both safe. Thank you, kind wood- 
cutter; and, Grandmother, | shall 
never play in the woods again. Here 
are some butter and cakes for you. 

Grandmother: Thank you, my dear. 

Red Riding Hood: At last we can 
all live in peace in the woods. 
(Beckons. Enter entire cast. Sing:) 

HOME IN THE WOODS 

(Air: “‘Home On the Range’’) 

We live in the woods, these 

beautiful woods, 

Where the wicked old wolf used 

to stay. 

But now he is gone where the 

wicked wolves go, 

And we can be happy all day. 

Home, home in the woods, where 

the wicked old wolf used to 
stay 

But now he is gone where the 

wicked wolves go, 

And we can be happy all day! 


FINAL CURTAIN 


It’s fun to watch the workmen 
And everything they do, 

But | just wish they’d let me help 
Before the building’s through! 
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All On a Monday Morning 


(To be played in the school room or on a stage) 


Properties: A Doll’s Washing 
Set or Sets; four tubs; two 
clothes baskets; a clothes line; 
clothes pins; a school measuring 
sticks; pencil or small wooden 
object for thermometer; one 
full-sized measuring cup. Two 
chairs are set at a distance from 
each other, and with hacks fac- 
ing each other. A low bench or 
chairs, hold the tubs. Clothes 
baskets stand on the floor. An 
empty soap flakes box is near. 

Characters: 

Meg 
Harry Ben 
Mother: an older girl 

Meg and Lou come in, each 
carrying an armful of dolls’ 
clothes, 
ored. They pile them on a bench, 
or two chairs, and pick them 
over, placing white pieces in one 
pile, colored ones in another. 
As they do this, they sing to the 
tune of **Yankee Doodle’’: 

Meg: 

This is the way we sort the clothes 

All on a Monday morning, 

Lou: 

This is the way we sort the clothes 

All on a Monday morning. 

Both together: 

Colored clothes in separate pile, 

The white ones in another, 

Ready for the wash today, 

And without any bother. 


Lou 


Place the two in different piles, 

For this will make them handy, 

Then when the washing time 

comes round, 

They'll all be fine and dandy. 

(Harry comes in.) 

Harry: Hello. What are you girls 
doing? 

Meg: We are sorting the clothes, 
30 they will be ready for Mother to 
wash. 

Harry: (eagerly) I'll help. Then 
as soon as Ben comes, we can start 
on our hike. 

Lou: But we are not going on a 
hike today. 


both white and col-. 
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Harry: Why not? 

Lou: We are going to help Mother 
with the whole wash. 

Harry: You are? Well, I will help 
too until Ben comes. (He begins 
to pick up clothes at random, drop- 
ping them in one_ basket.) 

Lou: (Looks up and goes to him.) 
Wait. That’s not the way to do. 

Meg: (Stops her work and comes 
to Harry.) 

You’ve put pieces red and blue 

In with all the pieces white. 

Lou: 

If you help, then do things right. 

Harry: (Picks up red dress.) 
What about this bright red dress? 

Meg: (Takes dress and lays it by 
itself.) 

We can’t have things in a mess, 

When the washing once begins, 

We want sets of different things. 

(She picks up a green dress and 
places it with the red one.) 

Colored dresses in a pile 

To be laundered in a_ while. 

Lou: (Picks up a white article.) 

And white clothes together lie, 

They'll be ready by and by. 

Meg: 

And there will be no delay 

In the work of washing day. 

Harry: (Carefully lays colored 
clothes in one pile, white ones in 
another.) 

When the clothes are sorted, then 

Will you come with me and Ben? 

Meg: 

No, we cannot go today, 

We must work as well we may, 

With the clothes to make them 

clean, — 

Harry: (stands, disappointed) 

Then do you and Louie mean 

That you don’t intend to play, — 

Ben: (comes in, and interrupts) 
What is that I hear you say? 

Harry: Meg says she is going to 
help with the work, and not go on 
the hike. 

Ben: 

Lou will though — I’m sure she'll 

come. 


Lou: 

No. I’m going to stay at home. 

Meg: 

We two don’t intend to shirk 

Helping Mother with the work. 

Harry: (cheerfully) Let’s us stay 
too, Ben. We.can have a lot of fun 
right here. 

Ben: Of course we can. What shall 
we do? (Mother comes in.) 

Meg: There comes Mother. See 
what she says. 

Mother: (delightedly) Are all the 
clothes sorted? 

Meg: Yes, Mother. They are all 
ready to put to soak. 

Mother: That is a wonderful help. 

Lou: What can Harry and Ben do 
to help, Mother? 

Mother: (more delighted than be- 
fore even) Boys! Are you going to 
helv too? 

Ben: Yes, we thought that would 
be fine. 

Harry: Shall we two put up the 
line? 

Mother: 

That the greatest help would be. 

(She points.) 

Stretch it there, from tree to tree. 

(Harry and Ben pick up clothes 
line, each taking an end. They tie 
these ends to the backs of the chairs. 
While the boys are doing this, Meg 
and Lou take turns bringing Mother 


. first one pile of clothes for one tub, 


then the other pile for the second 
tub.) 


Mother: (Takes white clothes and 
drops them one by one into the tub.) 

In the clear fresh water cold, 

All the white clothes, new and old 

Ready now, are meant to lie 

And be laundered by and by. 

(She drops colored clothes in 
other tub.) 

Meg: 

Dresses blue, and red and green. 

Nicest colors ever seen, 

Keep their brightness as of old, 

When they lie in water cold. 

Mother: That is right, and when 
we come to the time for washing 
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those colored dresses, we must 
have the water only luke warm. 
Ben: (Comes up.) Why does it 
have to be only luke warm? 
Mother: Because very hot water 
might make the colors run and the 
dresses would be spoiled. 
Harry: What can I do now? 
Mother: Will: you please bring :me 
the thermometer. (Harry brings \it.) 
Thank you. Now while ‘all the 
clothes are soaking in cold water, I 
will see about the hot and luke warm 
water in the other tubs. (She puts 
the thermometer in one tub, holds it 
there for a second or two, then looks 
at it.) One hundred and forty de- 
grees, That is just the right heat for 
the white clothes, (Tests other tub 
with thermometer, takes it out.) 
And not quite one hundred for the 
colored ones. That is right, too. 
Now we must hurry and make the 
suds. 
Meg: (Brings soap flake box.) 
Here are soft, white snowy flakes. 
Ben: 
Is that soap the kind that makes 
All the foamy, creamy stuff? 
Mother: 
Yes, and I must use enough. 
Harry: 
How much of the soapy suds 
Do you put within each tub? 
Mother: I must have enough soap 
suds to cover the whole surface of 
the water, and they must be from 
two to three inches deep. . (She 
makes believe pour soap flakes from 
the box into the tub; swishes inside 
with her hand, then measures “‘suds” 
with the measuring stick.) I need 
some more flakes, please, Meg. 
Meg: How many, Mother? 
Mother: One cupful will be enough. 
(Meg measures out one cupful and 
hands it to Mother, who empties it 
in tub, and swishes with her hand 
again.) Now it is time, to take the 
clothes out of the cold water. 
(Meg goes to tub, Lou follows; 
together they pick the clothes out of 
tub and wring them, and hand them 
to Mother, who puts them in the 
suds. As the Girls do this, they 
say, —) 
Meg: (Keeps time with her hands.) 
Wring, wring, wring, wring, 
Lou: 
The cold water from the’ spring 


Loosens every stain and spot, 

Ere it reaches water hot. 

Meg: 

Which with soap suds, sparkling 

white, 

Makes the clothes both clean 

and bright. 

(As Mother washes clothes and 
takes them out of the tub, Meg and 
Lou put them in another tub, wring 
them out, empty the water, and 
repeat several times.) 

Harry: (Watches with interest.) 
Why do you keep doing that over 
and over? 

Meg: We rinse the clothes several 
times so as to take all the soap suds 
out of them. (She and Lou wring 
clothes, empty tubs and put clothes 
back again.) 

Ben: A little while ago your 
Mother didn’t have enough soap 
suds in the water, and now you 
are doing everything you can to take 
them out of the clothes. 

Lou: That is because the soap has 
taken all of the dirt out of the 
clothes into itself. 

Meg: We have to rinse it all out, 
or instead of having the clothes nice 
and white. they will be dingy and 
dull. 


Good Posture 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I'll throw out my chest, 
And breathe deeply in, 
And then do my best 
To hold up my chin! 


I'll stand on my toes, 
Then reach toward the sky, 
The way a tree grows 


That stands straight and high. 


I'll stoop to the ground, 
Then stretch in the breeze; 
I'll roll my neck round 
And sink on my knees, 


I hardly can wait 

Till I'm a grown man; 
I want to be straight 

As a tree, if I can! 
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(During this conversation, Mother 
repeats process of washing colored 
clothes. Meg and Lou continue 
rinsing the clothes, and as they work 
they sing to the tune of “The Side- 
walks of New York”’: 

Rinsing. Rinsing. 

That’s the thing to do: 

When the washing’s finished 

And the rubbing all is through. 

White clothes, green clothes, red 

clothes 

Whatsoe’er they be, 

Rinse the soap suds from them, — 

Harry: (joins) That too is the 
work for me! (He begins to rinse 
some clothes and hand them to Ben.) 

Ben: (Takes clothes, twists them 
in his hands, and sings, -- 

Wringing Wringing. 

(All four children twist clothes 
and sing.) 

The Four: 

That’s the work that’s mine! 

Now the clothes are ready 

To be hung upon the line. 

(Meg, Lou, Harry and Ben each 
shake out a piece of laundry and 
pin them on the line, a!l singing, —) 

Straight and even pin them 

In the breeze and sun. 

(All stand and look at each other.) 

Now the washing’s over 

And it’s been a lot of fun. 

(Meg and Harry join hands. 
Mother takes Meg by the hand. 
Lou and Ben join hands. Mother 
takes Lou by the other hand. The 
five step backward and forward to- 
gether, singing to the same tune, — 


Wash day. Wash day, 

All your work is done. 

Clothes are clean and sparkling 
Bright and spotless, every one. 
So goes Monday morning 

Swift upon its way, 


For we've all been helping 
Mother, with her work today. 
Boys and girls together 

Sing this roundelay, 

For we've all been helping 
Mother, with her work today. 


THE END 
Note: While the different ones 


are singing or speaking, the others, 
keep busy with the motions appro- 
priate to the part; sorting, washing 
or rinsing. 
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Choral Speaking 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


For Choral Speaking the class 
may be divided into three groups; 
the boys and girls having medium 
voices, low voices (dark), and higher 
voices (light). This division of voices 
is not as important in the primary 
grades as im the upper grades; so 
the primary teacher need not be 
much concerned about it. She will 
get satisfactory results if she has 
three groups which work well to- 
gether. 


SNOW IN JANUARY 
All: 
It snows! It snows! 
children run 
To the open door to see the fun: 
Dark: 
Out of the soft, gray cloudy sky 
Light: 


And _ the 


The feathery flakes go sailing by. 


Medium: 
The boys cry, “See, the ground is 
white! 
We'll have our sleds this very 
night.” 
—Written in 1893 


THE NORTH WIND 
By Rebecca Foresman 

Dark: 

“The North Wind is cold,” 
Medium: 

The robins say; 

“And that is the reason 

We fly away.” 
Dark: 

“The North Wind is cold, 

He is coming, hark! 
Medium: 

I must haste away,” 

Says the Meadow Lark. 
Dark: 

“The North Wind is cold 

And brings the snow,” 
Light: 

Says Jenny Wren, 

I must go.” 
Dark: 

“The North Wind is cold, 

As cold can be, 
Light: 

But, I’m not afraid,” 
Says the Chickadee. 


All: 
So the Chickadee stays 
And sees the snow, 
And likes to hear 
The North Wind blow. 
-Written before 1912 


THE SNOW MAN 
By W. W. Ellsworth 
All: 
One day we built a snow man; 
We made him out of snow. 
Light: 
You should have seen how fine he 
was — 
All white from top to toe! 
Dark: 
We poured some water on him, 
And froze him, legs and ears; 
Light: 
And when we went indoors to bed 
I said he’d last two years. 
Medium: 
But, in the night a warmer kind 
Of wind began to blow, 
And winter cried and ran away, 
And with it ran the snow. 
Dark: 
And in the morning when we went 
To bid our friend good day, 
All: 
There wasn’t any snow man 
there — 
Everything had run away! 
—Written before 1915 


WINTER WOODS 
By E. H. Thomas 

Dark: 

*‘Now where are the little rovers,” 
Medium: 

The gray woods seem to say, 
Dark: 

‘Who played in our leafy covers, 

And gathered the flowers of May? 
Light: 

Lady’s-slipper is hidden securely, 

Spring-beauty is not at home, 

But, we've other playthings 

surely, 

If the children would only come. 
Dark: 
The gum to the spruce is clinging, 
The wintergreen peeps through 

the snow, 

The pine cones are swaying and 


swinging, 

And rattling down they gol 
Medium: 

There’s a playhouse fit for a fairy 

In the waterfall’s icy cave, 
Light: 

There are silver feathers airy 

By the little brook’s frozen wave. 
Light: 

The rabbits are scampering gaily 

On the crusty drift, pit, pat; 
Dark: 

The woodpecker drums for us 


daily 
His merry rat- tat- tat. 
Medium: 
Then why do the little folks 
smother, 


Shut up in the sultry house, 
Light: 
While the fresh winds are chasing 
each other 
All under our spicy boughs? 
All: 
Oh, come to us, never fearing, — 
Jack Frost isn’t really so bad, -- 
We have secrets worth the hearing 
For each little lass and lad.” 
—Written in 1897 


WINTER NIGHT 
By Mary F. Butts 
Dark: 
Blow, wind blow! 
Light: 
Drift the flying snow! 
Send it twirling, whirling over- 
head! 
Medium: 
There’s a bedroom in a tree, 
Where, snug as snug can be, 
The squirrel nests in his cozy bed. 
Light: 
Shriek, wind, shriek! 
Make the branches creak! 
Dark: 
Battle with the boughs till break 
of day! 
Medium: 
In a snow-cave warm and tight, 
Through the icy winter night 
The rabbit sleeps the peaceful 
hours away. 
Medium: 
Call, wind, call! 
In entry and in hall, 
Dark: 
Straight from off the mountain 
white and wild! 
(Turn to Page 64) 
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with oran m 
i white hat. 
All flesh is light orange. 
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COCK CROW Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Lock CROW 


Cock Crow 


“Cocks crow in the morn 
To tell us to rise, 

And he who lies late 
Will never be wise; 


For early to bed 

And early to rise, 

Is the way to be healthy 
And wealthy and _ wise. 


The cock may be white with 
red comb and wattles, orange 
bill and feet. 

The head is placed on the front 
of the body, the tail at the back. 

Cut the body following lines, 
A. B. and C. D. 
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FLIP THE FROG Helen Strimple 


SET FROG ON SHEET OF 
BLUE CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
FOR FROG POND 


FOLO FROG 
DOWN CENTER 
DOTTED LINE 


FOLD LEGS UP AND THEN 
DOWN AT MIDDLE 


JOINT. HEAD 


FOLDS DOWN ON DOTTED 
LINE 


YELLOW ie ES 


CUT 
ON FOLD 


LIGHT GREEN WITH 
DARK GREEN MARKINGS 


= 
DARK 
/ GREEN 
SOF 
ON \ 
\ 
| 
\ 
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CARRY COINS @ 


PURSE OR POCKET | 

\ Gs IN YOUR 
MOUTHI 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


The Empire State Building is the tallest 
structure in the world. 


The Great Seal of New York has been modi- 
fied five times. In order to reestablish the 
original Arms of the State and to provide 
for the use thereof, the State legislature by 
an act passed on May 20, 1882 adopted the 
Great Seal now in use. 


Motto: “Excelsior” signifying higher. 
Nicknames: “Empire” and “Excelsicr.” 


Songs: New York, the Empire State and 
New York State Song are popular. 


Bluebird is the favored bird. 
Flower: Scheol children on Arbor Day in 
1891 selected the Rose as the State Flower. 


New York City, in population, is the largest 
city in the United States — and the second 
largest (after London) in the world. 
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CLAY MODELING Louise D. Tessin 


USE A TYPE OF SCHOOL MODELING CLAY 
THAT DRIES HARD WITHOUT FIRING. MODEL 
BOOY FIRST. PRESS OVER EDGE OF VASE 
OR FLOWER POT. MAKE CUT IN BIRD A 
LITTLE WIDER THAN EDGE GECAUSE 
THE CLAY SHRINKS A LITTLE WHEN 


DRYING. CUT PAPER PATTERN 
FOR WINGS. 


LAY PATTERN ON SLAB OF CLAY JIN. THICK. 
CUT AROUND IT WITH SMALL KNIFE. 
MARK WING FEATHERS. SMOOTH 
ROUGH EDGES WITH WET 
FINGER. 


ATTACH WINGS To BIRO 
LET GIRO ORY SEVERAL DAYS 
BEFORE PAINTING. 


4. MODEL FLAT PIECE OF CLAY 
C HALE OF BODY) CUT 
BUTTERFLY WINGS 


IN ONE PIECE FROM 
PAPER DATTERN. 


2. LAN WINGS OVER HALF OF 
CLAY BODY AND PRESS TOGETHER. 

3. ADD A SECOND PIECE OF CLAY 
LIKE C1) TO COMPLETE LOWER 
PART OF BODOY. 

4. INSERT END OF FINE HAIRPIN SECURELY. 
WINGS MAN BE LEFT EXTENOED OR BENT UPWARD. 


ANCHOR HANDLE OF KITCHEN FORK SECURELY SO TINES ARE HORIZONTALLY 
ELEVATED. SLIP BUTTERFLY OVER FORK $0 HAIRPIN STICKS THROUGH TINES. 
LET BUTTERFLY DRY SEVERAL DAYS BEFORE PAINTING. WHEN FINISHED 

HAIRPIN MAY BE INSERTED IN THE CENTER OF A FLOWER OF AN INDOOR BOQUET. 


SUGGESTION FOR COLORING: LIGHT VELLOW WINGS WITH BLACK LINES AND 
SPOTS. LOWER SPOTS ORANGE WITH WHITE CENTERS ANO BLACK EDGES. BODY 
BROWN. COLORING FOR BIRDS MAY BE SUGGESTED BY THAT OF WREN, 
CHICKADEE, GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET, BLUEBIRD , SPARROW, GOLDFINCH 
OR ANY OTHER TYPE REGARDLESS OF SHAPE. SEE PRINTED DIRECTIONS FoR 
PAIN TING. 
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CUT-PAPER AND FLOWER ARRANGEMENT Louise D. Tessin 


COVER CARDBOARD BASE WITH 
GREEN CONSTRUCTION PAPER. CUT 
DEER OF LIGHT BROWN CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER. LINES BETWEEN HEAD AND 
EARS, STOMACH AND LEGS, 
SPOTS AND TURNED PART 
OF EARS ARE VERY LIGHT 
BROWN. LINES INDICATING 
FUR ON TAIL VERY LIGHT 
BROWN. EYES BLACK. 
LEGS ON 

EACH ANIMAL 
ARE OF EVEN 


LENGTH 
AT BASE, 


/ PASTING 


FLAP TO 
EACH. 
PASTE TO 
BASE WITH 
TWO OF THE 
LEGS BENT 
BACK A LITTLE. 
THIS KEEPS 
ANIMALS ERECT, 
COLOR TOP OF 


PASTED TABS 
TO MATCH BASE. 
COVER SMALL FRUIT- 
= JUICE CAN WITH 
© COLORED PAPER. FILL 
WITH WATER AND PLACE 
ON BASE, BOQUET MAY 
GE PINE GREENS OR 
ANY TYPE OF GARDEN 
FLOWERS. 
iF YOU CAN NOT 
COLOR THE TABS TO 
MATCH THE BASE, 
TRY COVERING 
EACH WITH A TINY 
SNIP OF THE SAME 
CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER AS THE BASE. 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


WVew 


ENGLAND 
STATES 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Agnes Choate Wonson 


| 
| 


WITH 
HEIR 


ACROSS . Capital of Massachusetts 
. The “Old Bay State” 


. Capital of Maine 
. State south of Massachusetts . Capital of New Hampshire 
. Capital of Connecticut . State north of Massachusetts (abv.) 
1 — a south of Massachusetts (abv.) . Capital of Vermont 


. State north of Massachusetts 
. “Pine Tree State” 
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THE HILL-SLIDE PUZZLE I. Dyer Kuenstler 


and Old Man Winter 


\X aN A 4 
ss a cat, a bear, a snow-man, a milk-bottle. a coon-skin-cap. Grandma, snow-glasses, an Indian and a tepee, 
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The Lost Market Basket 


One DAY when Mrs. Goose 
came home from Mr. Gobbler’s 
Grocery, she put her hat and purse 
on the table, and looked around 
wildly. 

“Where,” she asked herself, “‘is 
my market basket? With the onions 
and potatoes that I have just 
bought?” 

No. she hadn’t left it on the porch. 
No, she wasn’t holding it, and she 
hadn’t dropped it. Well then, she 
must have left it somewhere, on the 
way home. Mrs. Goose shut her 
eyes, and pointed her bill high in the 
air, and thought. 

“Oh, I know,” she said. “I 
stopped to see Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 
That’s where it is.” 

So she put on her hat and plopped 
back to Mrs. Rabbit’s house. 

“Hello, again,” said her friend. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“I left my basket here. Right 
where we were sitting.” 

“But you didn’t have your basket, 
when you sat in that chair.” 

“But I had just been to market! 
I bought three onions, and two 
potatoes.” 

“You didn’t say so. But you did 
say that you had just been to Mr. 
Pig’s house.” 

“That's what!” cried Mrs. Goose 
happily. “I stopped there for a min- 
ute. He was mending his fence. I 
know just what has happened. After 
I went, he ate up the things in the 
basket.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” Mrs. 
Rabbit told her. “But you had better 
go back and see.” 

Mrs. Goose plopped back to Mr. 
Pig’s house. Yes, there he was, 
still mending his fence. 

“Hello,” she said, hurrying up-to 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated By the Author 


him. “I suppose you have gobbled 
up my vegetables, but at least give 
me back my basket.” 

“What are you talking about?” 
gruffed Mr. Pig. 

“My market basket. Full of gro- 


- ceries. I had it when I was talking to 


you.” 

“You certainly did not. You stood 
there by the gate, you even swung 
on the gate a little. You couldn’t 
have done that with a full market 
basket, now could you?” 

“Well, perhaps not,” agreed Mrs. 
Goose. “But where is my lost basket, 
and what shall I do now?” 

Mr. Pig was a little annoyed be- 
cause Mrs. Goose had thought he 
had eaten up her groceries. He 
pounded very hard on the fence. 
Then he said, “You told me you 
had just come from Mr. Turtle’s 
house, down by the brook.” 

“The very thing!” cried Mrs. 
Goose. “Thank you, Mr. Pig. Now 
I think I shall find my basket.” 


Mr. Pig was mending his fence. 


No, her basket was not on Mr. 
Turtle’s muddy, muggy little porch. 
And now there was a sign on his 
front door; GONE AWAY ON A 
LITTLE WALKING TRIP. 

“He’s so slow,” sighed Mrs. 
Goose. “I simply can’t wait for him, 
to ask about my basket. I shall have 
to think this out, myself.’ So she 
shut her eyes, and pointed her bill 
high in the air again, and then she 
remembered. 

“Of course! After I left Mr. 
Turtle’s, I went walking over there, 
by the cat-tails. That’s where my 
basket is.” 

Mrs. Goose heard voices behind 
the cat-tails. ““Whoever is there has 
my basket, and is probably having 
a picnic with it,” she told herself. 
She stepped along very carefully, 
tiptoe, tiptoe, and peeked through 
the leaves. “GIVE ME BACK MY 
BASKET!” she shouted suddenly, 
sticking her long neck through. 

There were loud squeals, and 
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flapping of wings. Mrs. Hen and 
Arabelle and Clarabelle were there, 
getting twigs for their fire. “What 
do you mean by scaring us so?” 
cackled Mrs. Hen. 

“Didn’t you find my market 
basket, with onions and potatoes in 
it, right here by the cat-tails>”’ 

“Indeed we didn’t,” said Mrs. 
Hen. “Did we, girls?” 

“No, no, no,” said Arabelle and 
Clarabelle, giggling. 

“Dear me,” sighed Mrs. Goose. 
“Then I’ve made another mistake 
I am very sorry. But where is my 
basket? I don’t know what to do.” 

“There is Old Lady Owl, sitting 
on a stump, knitting. She might be 
able to help you.” 

Mrs. Goose plopped over. “I am 
sorry to bother you,” she said, “‘but 
I have lost my market basket. It 
is not in any of the places I went to, 
on the way back from the Grocery. 
Where shall I go next?” 


Old Lady Owl was very patient. 
“It is as plain as the bill on your 
feather face,” she said. “You didn’t 
take it out of the Grocery at all. 
You left it there.” 


“Then I shall plop back to the 
Grocery and get it, right away, and 
thank you all very much,” said Mrs. 
Goose, making a low bow. 

“T don’t see what she’s thanking 
us for,” said Mrs. Hen, as Mrs. 
Goose went away. “She scared us. 
and we scolded her. and there she 
goes, still looking upset. I don’t 
think that’s much to say ‘thank-you’ 


“You scared us!”? cried Mrs. Hen. 


for. 

Arabelle and Clarabelle thought 
this was very funny, and began to 
giggle. Old Lady Owl just went on 


knitting. 


Mrs. Goose hurried into the Gro- 
cery. “Hello,” she said to Mr. 
Gobbler. “Where is it? I left it 
here, didn’t I>” 

“What are you talking about?” 
asked Mr. Gobbler. 

“My market basket — with the 
potatoes and onions I[ just bought.” 

Mr. Goat was standing over by 
the stove, chewing a delicious piece 
of rope. “Humph,” he said. “I 
don’t know whether you left it here 
or not, but I do know that you went 
over to the Millinery counter, and 
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tried on hats. You were looking for 
a brown one, to match your coat. 
But you couldn’t find a brown one, 
so you went away.” 

Mrs. Goose looked thoughtful. 

“Why don’t you go over there 
and look?” asked Mr. Gobbler. 
“Maybe that’s where your market 
basket is.” 

She plopped over. She poked 
among the hats on the counter. No 
she couldn’t find her basket. 

Mrs. Sheep was there, trying on 
hats before the mirror. There was a 
pile beside her, and a rabbit sales- 
girl was helping her. 

“Well, I think I'll take this one,” 
Mrs. Sheep was saying. “It does 
something for my long face. And 
there won’t be another one like it 
in all Animaltown.” 

“It is a different sort of hat,” said 
the rabbit salesgirl. “I’m quite sure 
there won’t be another one like it. 
And it’s a nice yellow color.” 

Then Mrs. Sheep saw Mrs. Goose. 
“Oh, hello,” she said. “What do you 
think of this hat?” 

Mrs. Goose went toward her. 
“It’s straw,” she said, “and it’s 
very early in the year for straw. 
But it is stylish-looking. It is a 
very unusual shape, with that high 
loop rising up.’’ Now she was very 
close to Mrs. Sheep. “And what 
funny trimmings,” went on Mrs. 
Goose. ““They don’t seem to belong 
to the hat at all — they are rolling 
around, inside the crown.” 

Then she gave a loud cry. “Take 


“Is it becoming?” asked Mrs. Sheep. 
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it right off! You can’t buy that. It is 
my market basket, with the potatoes 
and onions in it!’”’ 

“Well, that explains it,” said the 
rabbit salesgirl. “It was in with the 
hats — but it didn’t really seem to 
be one. Yet, when Mrs. Sheep put 
it on her head, it sort of looked like 
a hat. A silly one.” 

“And I probably looked silly in 
it,” said Mrs. Sheep, taking it off. 
“Well, it is probably a good thing 
we discovered the mistake, for the 
vegetables would have rolled out, 
when I bent my head. But you’d 
better take it home before you lose 
it again.” 

Mrs. Goose beamed. “It was very 
bright of me to realize what it 
really was,” she said, as she went 
away. 

“Tt was very dumb of her not to 
recognize her own basket, as soon 
as she saw it,” whispered Mrs. 
Sheep. 
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“So the lost is found,” said Mr. 
Goat. as Mrs. Goose walked by. 
“Don’t get mixed up and wear that, 
yourself. I saw you admiring it on 
Mrs. Sheep.” 

“T don’t want a yellow hat, I want 
a brown one,” Mrs. Goose told him. 
*‘And I know a basket is a basket.” 

“T know that potatoes and onions 
are not trimming,” she told herself, 
going home. And when she opened 
her door, she said, “They are not 
to wear. They are to bake.” 

And she popped them into a hot 
oven, basket and all! 

When a queer smell arose, she 
remembered, and, just in time, 
snatched out the basket. 

It had turned to a scorchy brown 
color. She stared at it hard for a 
minute, as though she were strug- 
gling with an idea. Then she set it 
down. She did not put it on her head. 


But she looked as if she wanted to! 


The Worst 
of the Bargain 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


Tue WINTER had been very 
cold. Food was scarce and the snow 
lay deep over all the land. 

Of course, Bushy, the squirrel, 
and Chippy, the chipmunk, didn’t 
mind it a bit, because they each had 
their nice, warm home and a good 
store of nuts and acorns, gathered 
in the autumn, to last them all 
through the winter. Squirrels and 
chipmunks are very far-sighted and 
work hard all summer, storing 
away extra food for the winter, but 
other animals and birds are not so 
wise. They eat as they go and, often, 
when the storms are severe, they 
find themselves so short of food that 
they die of starvation. 

Bruin, the bear, sleeps all winter 


and lives on the fat he has gained : 


during the summez, so he does not 
need to store up extra food. When 
he awakes in the spring, he is very 
gaunt and thin, but he soon makes 
it all up again. 

It was not so with Peter, the fox, 


however. Peter was very hungry 
and, when foxes are hungry, they 
will make raids on poultry houses 
and kill ducks and chickens and 
geese and eat them. They generally 
make these raids on moonlight 
hights, when the birds are asleep on 
their roosts. So it was that, one 
bright, moonlight night, Peter stole 
out of the woods and made a bee- 
line for Farmer Smith’s barn. He 
knew the birds would be asleep and 
he thought, “If I can only catch a 


nice, fat hen or a goose, I will have 
a nice meal. [ am so hungry that my 
poor stomach will give me no rest. 
Why, goodness knows my ribs have 
nothing over them. I am so thin 
that it even hurts me to lie down.” 

Just as he came to the corner of 
the barn, he heard a rustling over 
near the corn-crib. As he turned 
to look, he saw Hooter, the owl, who 
was hunting mice. 

“Oo-hoo!”’ said Hooter, ‘‘so you 
are hungry, too! I suppose you are 
looking for one of Farmer Smith’s 
fat hens or a goose, perhaps.” 

“Yes, Mr. Owl, I am so hungry 
I could even eat an owl, and every- 
one knows how tough that would 
be!” 

“I guess I’m perfectly safe from 
you,” laughed Hooter. “I am so 
hungry, myself, I could eat fox 
meat, and everyone knows that’s 
no good to eat.” 

This put Mr. Fox in a _ good 
humor and he replied, “We cer- 
tainly would look fine, trying to eat 
each other! Why, neither one of us 
would get any good out of it, and 
we'd both starve.” 

“T guess you’re right, Mr. Fox. 
We are both greatly in need of food 
and, as neither of us is any good to 
eat, we should stick together.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Peter, 
“but don’t get too near me, or I 
might forget myself and grab you.” 

“All right, I won’t,” said Hooter. 
“Besides, if I should get too close 
to you, I might forget myself and 
nip a piece out of your hide. My! 
Oh, my! How hungry I am!” 

“Well, let’s do something about 
it! We'll starve to death if we keep 
talking here long enough! I'll chase 
out some mice for you, and then 
you can fly up in the barn and locate 
a nice, fat bird for me and tell me 
how to get it.” 

“Well spoken, my friend,” said 
Hooter. 

Peter crawled under the corn-crib 
and made a noise to scare out the 
mice. Out they came, one,two,three! 
As fast as they came out, Hooter 
grabbed them and soon had a fine 
meal. Then he flew over to the barn 
and into the hay-loft, through an 
open window. The birds were all on 
different roosts on the ground floor, 
all, that is, except Mrs. Honker, the 
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goose. She was so fat she could not 
fly very well, so she was roosting on 
a sack of grain by the harness closet. 

It was so nice and warm in the 
barn that Hooter was in no hurry to 
leave. He had just had a good meal 
and began to feel a trifle drowsy. 

“I had better tell Peter where the 
fat goose is,” he thought. “Then I 
can go back in the barn loft, out of 
the cold and wind.” So he flew up 
to the loft to go out the window and 
tell Peter, but the wind had blown 
the window shut and he could not 
get out. 

“Well,” thought Hooter, “I'll 
just sit here, on this brace, and wait 
till the wind blows the window open, 
then I can tell the fox where the 
fat goose is.” 

He settled himself to wait, but it 
was so comfortable in the loft, out 
of the cold, that he shut one yellow 
eye, then the other, and, before he 
knew it, he was fast asleep, dream- 
ing of a big, yellow moon over a 


meadow that was filled with grass- 
hoppers and crickets. 

All this time, Peter was waiting 
out in the cold for Hooter to come 
out. “I wonder what has happened 
to that old owl,” he thought. “I’m 
so cold I can hardly walk and I be- 
lieve Hooter has gone to sleep and 
forgotten all about his part of the 
bargain.” 

How right he was! It is easy to 
make a bargain, but often quite hard 
to keep it. Hooter slept on, happy 
in his dream of the cool meadow and 
plenty of food. 

“Tcan’t wait any longer,” thought 
Peter. “I must try to get into the 
barn, myself.” So he started to walk 
all around the barn, through the 
deep snow, to find some way he 
could get in. Everything was locked 
up tight. He could find no way into 
the barn. 

“T'll scratch my way through this 
door,” he thought. He started to 


scratch and dig at the door with 


Jacinto 


(Dedicated to Kathryne and Marion) 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 
Child Study Faculty — Lesley College 


J ACINTO was a tall dark- 
skinned boy going on eleven years 
old. Jacinto and his Mama lived 
in faraway Brazil where it is always 
warm and beautiful. Their small 
house was built in a clearing of the 
woods, just outside the magnificent 
city of Rio de Janeiro. 

It was just two days after Jacinto 
had heard one of his American 
friends talk about “wishing on a 
star” that Jacinto ran to ask Mama 
what she wished for most. Mama’s 
big black eyes seemed to glow when 
she said, “Jacinto, my big boy! 
How nice you are to ask me that! 
How proud I would be —” 

Here Mama seemed to hesitate 
a little. 

“How proud I would be and how 
thankful if you were to grow up to 
be strong and brave! That would 
make me happy and I would say 
many prayers of thanks to God. 


For you to grow up strong and 
brave, Jacinto, that is my greatest 
wish.” 

“But I am strong and brave now, 
Mama! I can prove it to you.” 

Mama only laughed as she gave 
Jacinto a big hug and looked off 
in the distance. Jacinto did not 
know that Mama prayed every 
night for him to be a brave strong 
boy. Mama went on with her work 
and Jacinto sat down to think it 
over. 

Jacinto had an idea. He would 
go to the great wooded cliffs outside 
the big city and gather for Mama as 
many of the wild orchids as he 
could carry. The cliffs were high 
and dangerous and one had to 
struggle through jungle places to 
reach them. This would prove to 
Mama that Jacinto was certainly 
a brave strong boy right now. 

Jacinto put on his overalls to 
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all his might. He made so much 
noise that Mrs, Honker, who was 
sleeping nearby, was wakened and 
began to honk. This awoke Mr. 
Crowloud, the rooster, who started 


to crow and woke up all the hens 
and ducks. 


They all began squawking at 
once and this woke up Farmer 
Smith. He got his shot-gun and, 
opening the back door, saw Peter, 
trying to get into the barn. 

“Bang! Bang!” roared the gun 
and Peter felt a sharp, sting in his 
hind leg. He lost no time in taking 
to his heels and was soon back in the 
woods, in his hole among the rocks, 
still without his supper, and nursing 
a very sore leg while, from across 
the meadow, he heard a faint “Oo- 
hoo! Oo-hoo!” 

“That’s the last time I ever make 
a bargain with Hooter!” he thought. 
“Ouch! My leg hurts!” 


cover his bare legs, chose a hat with 
the largest brim to protect his face, 
placed two long sharp knives in his 


pocket, grabbed a basket, and 
started off. His heart was pounding 
fast as he ran quietly into the woods. 
Mama did not know that Jacinto 
had left. Perhaps she never would 
have let him go. Many dangers 
were along the way. Jacinto was 
frightened, but determined to prove 
that he was brave and strong. 

At the beginning of his trip, he 
fraveled fast and did not see the 
beautiful trees that made a ceiling 
over his head to keep out the sun- 
light. He didn’t eyen hear the 
melodious bird calls along the way. 
Jacinto was so intent on his mission 
that he missed the beauty as he 
went along. As Jacinto hastened 
his steps, he thought of the beau- 
tiful orchids he would bring home to 
Mama and how delighted she would 
be. He was heading straight for 
the highest and most beautiful cliff 
of all — the one with the Christus 
statue at the top. It was the statue 
of Christ with outstretched arms — 
arms that seemed to offer protection 
to all children who wished to be 
brave and strong. 


Jacinto’s face shone brightly, but 
suddenly, quite suddenly, he stopped 
short and fear seized hold of him. 
He stood absolutely still and his 
heart seemed to pound faster. There, 
straight ahead, right on the lowest 
branch of a brazil-nut tree — there 
was a human skull! A death’s head! 

“Glory, glory!” gasped Jacinto 
out loud. 

It was moving!! Jacinto gulped. 
He would have liked to run straight 
home to Mama. But that certainly 
wouldn’t prove he was brave and 
strong. Instead, Jacinto gathered his 
courage and moved slowly towards 
the skull. It suddenly jumped higher 
into the tree. Gracious! When Ja- 
cinto was close to the tree, he could 
see it plainly. What do you sup- 
pose it was? Yes, it was a squirrel 
monkey. The squirrel monkey has 
a crown, a muzzle, and rings around 
its eyes that make it look just like a 
human skull from a distance. Ja- 
cinto was greatly relieved to dis- 
cover what it was. The squirrel 
monkey jumped higher into the 
tree and Jacinto ran on. He was 
anxious to reach the end of his 
mission as quickly as possible. 

Jacinto ran on and on with his 
eyes straight ahead, occasionally 
stumbling over the massive thorny 
bushes and ferns that covered the 
ground. Once, when he slowed down 
to catch his breath, a loud noise 
and sudden motion over his head 
frightened him, so that he stum- 
bled over some shrubby moss try- 
ing to see what it was. He fell right 
down into a thorny bush and 
scratched his finger badly. The 
blood was coming fast. It was his 
right hand. Jacinto had to snatch off 


There are two signals, red and green, 
As doubtless, you may know; 

The red one says to STOP and wait, 

The green one says to GO! 
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a piece from the bottom of his 
trouser leg and wrap the cloth 
around his finger. When he com- 
pleted the bandage, he looked up 
in the tree to see what had caused 
the sudden commotion and had 
made him fall. It was a voice that 
seemed to be saying something. 
There it was! A beautiful gay green 
parrot! It seemed to want Jacinto 
to see its vivid feathers, but now, 
instead of talking, it was satisfied 
with just squawking. 

“Is that all it was?” sighed 
Jacinto. 

Jacinto got up, tired and ex- 
cited, to resume his journey. 

“Glory,” he thought, “how I wish 
I were back home! But I’ve got to 
prove to Mama that I’m brave 
and strong. I’d better not go home 
now I have nothing to show but a 
sore finger and a torn trouser leg.” 

Jacinto trudged ahead, his finger 
hurting in the bandage. It made him 
feel handicapped, because he knew 
he would have to cut orchids with 
his left hand when he arrived at the 
designated place. On and on he 
went. Finally, he came to a clear- 
ing and there, just where a cliff 
made a great drop to lower levels, 
Jacinto saw the trumpet-shaped 
orchids he had hoped for. Some 
were white with lilac or greenish 
yellow trimmings. Some were violet 
with white trimmings. They were 
all gay and majestic and just what 
Jacinto wanted to take home to his 
mother to prove he was strong and 
brave. 

Since these orchids were growing 
over the side of the cliff, Jacinto was 
oblized to crawl to the edge on his 
stomach, hold on to a branch of a 


Crossing the Highway 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


There are some regulations made 
That none should disobey, 

So all good citizens will watch 

And heed them every day! 


When you are waiting for the green 
And hear the signal bell, 


thick bush with his sore hand, and 
lean over the edge to get the orchids 
with his left hand. When he looked 
over the cliff to the great expanse 
below, it made him a little dizzy. 
He held on to the bush with more 
firmness. One at a time, he stroked 
an orchid off with his knife. Some- 
times the orchid would fall to the 
depths below and that would make 
one less for Jacinto’s collection. It 
took a long time to gather what he 
wanted and, after much persever- 
ance and anxiety, he was hot and 
tired. However, his fearful heart 
gladdened when he saw the basket- 
ful of orchids which resulted from 
his hard work. 

Jacinto picked up the basket and 
hastened towards home. His spirit 
was strong and his heart was full of 
thanksgiving. He discovered that 
perseverance and determination 
make people strong and brave. He 
hurried faster. What would Mama 
think? 

Finally, Jacinto came to the 
clearing where his house still looked 
the same and Mama was standing 
at the door to greet him. She threw 
her arms around him and cried for 
joy when she realized that her boy 
was safe at home again. 

“What lovely, lovely orchids!” 
cried Mama, with genuine joy- 
ousness. 

“They are all for you, Mama,” 
answered Jacinto, “and I picked 
them myself from the great cliff of 
the Christus statue.” 

*“My Jacinto!” boasted Mama, as 
she stroked his hair and gathered 
together all the elegant orchids. 
“You are indeed a brave strong boy. 
How thankful I am!” 


It’s then that you may safely cross 
And know that all is well. 
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On SUNDAY morning, Janu- 
ary 17, 1706, Benjamin Franklin 
was born in Boston, in a little home 
already full of children. If being 
born on Sunday broke the Boston 
Sabbath his father fixed it up by 
wrapping him in a warm blanket 
and carrying him across Milk street 
to the Old South Church which 
was only a few steps away; and 
having him baptized on the very 
day he was born. 

As soon as Benjie was old enough 
to toddle about on his little short 
legs he was playing with his many 
brothers and sisters in the quiet 
lane called Milk Street. In all there 
were seventeen Franklin children. 
And what fun they had playing 
settlers and Indians; and rescuing 
and caring for stray cats and dogs. 
Benjamin was as active as any of 
his brothers, but he was different. 

He wondered about everything, 
asking questions from morning till 
night; and surprised his parents with 
his ideas — sometimes fanciful, 
more often, practical. He could read 
when he was still a tiny boy, and 
loved books all his life. Benjie en- 
joyed the interesting talks at supper 
time when the big family got to- 
gether after a busy day and sat 
around the long table, sometimes 
with a neighbor for a guest. His 
father thought that discussing and 
sharing ideas was a good way to 
hold the family together. Benjamin 
was usually so absorbed in the 
conversation that he hardly knew 
what he was eating. 

But, he did wish his father 
wouldn’t take such a long time 
saying grace before meals. It seemed 
sometimes that he never would get 
through. One day when the boy was 
helping salt down the winter’s sup- 
ply of meat he had one of his practi- 
cal ideas. 

“Father, why don’t you say grace 
right now over the whole pig, and 
then we won’t have to say it over 
every piece at meals?”’ Pious as he 
was, the father told his friends 


what a clever young son he had and 
they laughed and agreed that Benja- 
min was bright enough to become a 
minister. However, he did not use 
Benjie’s idea; but continued the 
long grace every time they ate. So 
at mealtimes (out of the corner of 
his eye) the boy studied the wall 
map of the two hemispheres, that 
hung in the dining room, while his 
father took his own time about 
saying grace. 

After supper they sang hymns 
together or listened proudly as their 
father played his old fiddle. In a 
large family children make their 
own fun and share it. There was 
not much time for play or reading, 
for there were so many mouths to 
feed that all, even the youngest 
children had to work. Benjie cut 
candle wicks, filled the moulds, 
tended the shop, and ran errands. 

Benjamin Franklin never forgot 
his seventh birthday. For the first 
time in his life he was given some 
pennies to spend for himself, in any 
way he wished. It was a bitterly 
cold January day, but as the little 
boy tramped through the deep snow 
to the toy store he jingled the 
money in his pocket and felt as 
warm as toast. 

“Just think — coppers of my 
very own to buy a birthday gift!” 
he exulted to himself. At that 
moment he heard a shrill whistle 
which a boy he met was blowing. 
“That's what I want!” he cried and 
he ran until he came to the store 
and breathlessly asked the store- 
keeper, “Do you have a whistle 
left? I'll give you all my coppers 
for one.” It was wonderful — his 
own whistle, his birthday gift! All 
the way home he whistled, and all 
over the house after he reached 
home. He was so happy that he 
couldn’t understand why his broth- 
ers and sisters seemed to be dis- 
turbed. 

“Don’t blow that whistle all the 
time,” his sister said. “Show us the 
other things you got.” 


When Benjamin Franklin Was Your Age 


(A January Birthday Story) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


“This is my gift — I gave all my 
coppers for il.” 

“All for that whistle!” shouted his 
brother. “You paid four times as 
much as it is worth! Why, you had 
enough coppers to buy a bat and 
ball, a toy wagon, and some candy, 
as well as a whistle!” Then the 
others called him a spendthrift and 
laughed at him for wasting his 
money, until he cried. 

Benjamin afterward said that this 
experience was very useful to him 
for he never forgot it. And whenever 
he was tempted to buy some 
unnecessary thing he would say to 
himself. “Don’t give too much for 
the whistle’; and he saved his 
money. He said that we cause many 
of our troubles by not knowing the 
value of things in life; we give too 
much for our whistles. 

Another cold January day when 
Benjie was on his way to school he 
met a man with an axe on his 
shoulder. The man smiled pleasantly 
and said, ‘““My pretty boy, has your 
father a grindstone?” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. 

“You are a fine little fellow! Will 
you let me grind my axe on it?” 
Pleased with the compliment of 
‘fine little fellow’ Benjamin an- 
swered, “Oh, yes, sir, it is down in 
the shop.” 

- “And will you, my man,” said the 
stranger, patting the child on the 
head, “‘get me a little hot water?” 
How could the boy refuse? He ran 
and soon brought a teakettle full. 

“Oh, thank you! I’m sure you are 
one of the finest lads I’ve ever seen. 
Will you just turn a few minutes for 
me?” Delighted with the flattery, 
Benjie went to work, and bitterly 
did he rue the day. It was a new 
axe, and he toiled and tugged until 
he was almost tired to death. The 
school bell rang, but he could not 
get away. His hands were blistered, 
and the axe was not half ground. 

Finally it was sharpened and the 
man turned to him with, ““Now, you 
little rascal, you’ve played truant! 


| 
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Hurry to school or you will be sorry 
for 

“Alas!” thought Benjie. “It was 
enough to turn a grindstone this 
cold day, but now to be called a 
rascal is too much.” Do you know 
what is meant when we say of a 
person that he has “an axe to 
grind?” 

As the Franklins lived near the 
sea all of them learned early to swim, 
to sail, and to fish. Benjie loved to 
watch the wind carry the boats over 
the water just as it carried his kite 
up into the sky. One day while he 
and his friends were swimming, he 
said, “I’m getting tired working so 
hard swimming. I’m going to try 
an easier way. When his com- 
panions saw him fastening the kite 
to himself as if it were a sail and he 
were a boat, they laughed and said, 
“Look at Benjie! He thinks he’s a 
boat!” But, when they saw him 
being carried gently over the water 
with no effort on his own part they 
were astonished and admired him. 

“Isn’t Benjie smart! He thinks of 
the best things to do. It’s fun to 


play with him.” Because he had so 
many ideas he was usually the 
leader among the boys. 

On walks with his father Benjie 
learned much as they talked about 
what they saw along the way. They 


often watched brick layers and 
discussed their work. The boy said, 
“When I grow up I'd like to be a 
brick-layer.”’ 

One day Benjie and his pals were 
fishing for minnows in the mill pond 
which had a wet marsh all around it. 

“My feet are getting all bogged 
down in this mud,” complained one 
_ of the boys. 

“It’s certainly uncomfortable try- 
ing to fish where it’s so wet and 
muddy,” agreed another. Benjamin 
said nothing. He had been taught 
that eyes are given us to observe 
with; so he looked around. Not far 
away some house builders had left a 
pile of stones. Eagerly he called his 
companions and pointed to the 
stones. 

“What do you mean?” 
inquired. 

“See the stones — they will keep 
our feet dry.” 

“Stones will only sink in the 
mud”, they objected. 


they 
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“No, don’t you see? We'll build a 
wharf with them.” 

“How?” 

“Fetch the stones and I’ll show 
you. I’ve watched stone masons at 
work.” Benjamin knew, and he 
knew that he knew. The boys all 
worked industriously and soon the 
little wharf was built. The minnow- 
fishermen stood upon it comfortably 
with dry feet. 

“This is swell!’ they exclaimed. 
““Aren’t we the clever ones to build a 
wharf like this!” Benjamin didn’t 
care who took credit for the idea. 
He knew his first construction job 
was a success; he experienced joy 
and pride in the work of his hands. 
“T can be a good stone mason when 
I grow up. I know it now!” 

His satisfaction and happiness in 
a job well done disappeared when 
the workmen returned the next day 
and called the boys nuisances; and 
complained to their parents. The 
young masons were summoned to a 
dark corner, questioned, lectured, 
and, although Benjie explained the 
usefulness of the work, all the boys 
were finally switched with a birch 
stick. “Well, fellows,” said Benjie 
the day after the spanking, “I know 
now that nothing is useful that is 
not honest.” 

When he was eight years old, his 
father sent him to grammar school. 
He read every book he could lay his 
hands on and rose to the head of 
his class in reading and writing. 
But, he was poor in Arithmetic. 
His father decided that Benjamin 
should be a tradesman like his 
brothers. So he was taken out of 
school to learn his father’s trade of 
candle making. But, the boy hated 
dipping candles and cutting wicks 
the whole day long. He read and he 
dreamed, especially about ships and 
voyages to far away places. His 
father said to his mother, “I’m 
afraid the boy will become a sailor 
and be lost at sea. Since he is so 
fond of books, he should become a 
printer’s apprentice; then he could 
look at the printed word all day 
long.” 

So it was arranged that he work 
in his brother, James’, printing shop. 
In return James was to teach him 
to print and to give him his board 
and clothes. At first he had to sweep 


the floor, wash the type, and do all 
the dirty work while he watched his 
brother and his helpers print news- 
papers and books. After awhile 
James taught him to set type and 
print. He worked hard and learned 
fast. James was a very strict 
master. When his brother answered 
back with his ready tongue and 
quick wit, he would thrash him 
severely. 

After working for James five 
years, Benjamin decided he was too 
big to be boxed about by his brother. 
He asked to be released so that he 
could find work for himself else- 
where, but James refused to let him 
go. It was then that Ben decided to 
run away. He knew it was wrong, 
but he could not take his brother’s 
cruel treatment any longer. 

So one night he secretly boarded 
a ship which was going to New 
York. New York was a very small 
town at this time with just one 
printer, who had no work for Ben- 
jamin. So on to Philadelphia went 
the boy. He arrived there on Sun- 
day morning, dirty, hungry, and 
disheveled. He was sorry now that 
he had run away. As he wandered 
along hungrily, he met people in 
their best clothes going to church. 
When he came to an open bakeshop, 
he said to the baker, “I would like 
to buy three pennies worth of 
bread.’ How surprised he was when 
the baker handed him three huge 
buns. Bread was cheap in those days. 

“It’s three times as much as I 
can eat,” thought Ben. But, he took 
it all. Now the church-goers smiled 
when they met the forlorn boy — 
his arms full of bread and _ his 
pockets full of clothes. He made 
his way back to the wharf and gave 
the two rolls he couldn’t eat to a 
mother and child who had been 
passengers on the journey of the 
night before. 

In Philadelphia Benjamin Frank- 
lin became a printer, then an editor. 
He was soon a famous man. He 
invented the lightning rod and the 
“Franklin stove.” He was sent to 
England and France to represent 
our government there. He was one 
of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

And he will always be remembered 
for his “Poor Richard’s Almanac,” 
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which was full of bits of philosophy, 
puns, and funny sayings. Here are 
some of them which you will like: 


Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 


wise. 


A cat in gloves 
Catches no mice. 


A good example is the best sermon. 


The worst wheel of the cart 
Makes the most noise. 


Well done is better than well said 


Look ahead or you will find your- 
self behind. 


God helps them that help them- 
selves. 


Men and melons are hard to know. 
One today is worth two tomorrows. 
A sleeping fox catches no poultry. 


Would you live with ease 


Mr. Duck 


(Draw Him) 


MARGUERITE GODE 


1 


First we draw two circles 


2 


Then add another one — 


Do what you ought and not what 
you please. 


Light Purse 
Heavy Heart. 


Better slip with foot 
Than by tongue. 


Don’t throw stones at your neigh- 
bors 
If your own windows are glass. 


When you are good to others 
You are best to yourself, 


With some little joining lines 
Sketched in just for fun. 


3 
One round eye — 
A funny bill 


4 
And a tail for luck, 


Draw some little rippled waves 
And off swims Mr. Duck. 
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“Come closer, both of you,”’ said Billy Beaver. 


Quite a Coincidence 
LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Mr. THEODORE Wolf was 
wicked. No doubt about that. His 
behavior in the timberland proved 
it, and because of this behavior, 
none of the animals or birds liked 
him at all. It was quite understand- 
able indeed. Wherever he went, 
timberland folk ran and hid from 
sight. He preyed upon the weak, 
helpless creatures, for like all beasts 
of his nature, he never picked upon 
anybody his size. 

Mr. Theodore Wolf was gray, a 
dull, somber gray, and at a distance 
he might remind you of a big, harm- 
less dog. But upon closer examina- 
tion with field glasses (you would 
never want to be closer than a good 
mile) he took on the fierce qualities 
of a typical wolf, lean and hungry, 
with gleaming eyes, and a nose 
wrinkled into a snarl that revealed 
two rows of sharp fangs. 

Susie Squirrel peered at Mr. 
Theodore from the topmost branch 
of a tree and shivered, waiting for 
him to make up his mind whether 
he was going to leave or stay around. 
Finally he left, slinking away into 
the darkening timberland. Susie slid 
down the tree trunk when she 
thought it was safe and cautiously 
gathered a nut, preparing to add it 
to her winter store. 
“Psst... psst,” came a whisper. 


Susie jumped and dropped the 
nut. 

“It’s only me,” continued the 
whisper. 

“Oh, Hoppety, how you fright- 
ened me,” said Susie, with a sigh of 
relief. ““You will have to excuse me. 
I am very jumpy these days.” 

Hoppety Rabbit hopped into full 
view. 

“You need make no apologies,” 
said he. “Anyone would be jumpy 
under the circumstances. We all 
have to be extremely careful. We 
can’t take chances with that wolf 
about. He’s treacherous.” 

“And sly,” added Susie. “Why 
didn’t he stay in the hills where he 
belongs?”’ 

“Why, oh, why can’t we live in 
peace?” mourned Hoppety. “This 
timberland was such a_ pleasant 
place before that wolf came. I am so 
upset I don’t know where to turn. 
He has made life just miserable for 
all of us weak creatures.” 

“T wish that someone would think 
up a solution to the problem. This 
can’t go on forever,” said Susie. 

Deep down in a gulley Mr. 
Theodore yawned a big yawn, show- 
ing each pointed fang. He stretched 
his front legs out in front and his 
hind legs out behind and curled up 
for a snooze. He had just finished a 
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meal of berries . . . not a very satis- 
fying meal for a wolf but it would 
have to do until he could find a more 
filling one. A nice plump squirrel or a 
rabbit would have made his day al- 
most complete. He yawned again 
and fell asleep. His dreams were 
not very pleasant and he twisted 
and turned, trying to get comfort- 
able. Suddenly he awoke with a 
start. He heard voices, yes, voices. 
They were nearby. He picked up 
his pointed ears and listened. 

“Read me another story, please, 
Mother,” insisted a small voice 
belonging to a boy named Bobby. 

“Not now, Bobby,” said Bobby’s 
mother. “‘Let’s pick up all of the 
picnic remains and put them into the 
trash can, We don’t want to leave 
anything around. Other people have 
picnics here, too.” 

“It says on the sign, KEEP OUR 
FORESTS CLEAN,” said Bobby, 
pointing to each word. 

“Yes, dear, and let’s throw some 
water on the fire.” 

“But there’s no flame. It’s all 
burned out.” 

“One never knows what a single 
spark might do. Better be safe than 
sorry.” 

“IT know,” agreed Bobby. “For- 
est fires. I learned that in school.” 


Bobby scurried about helping 
Mother get things in order for 
leaving. When the whole place was 
in spick and span condition, Bobby 
said, ‘‘Now, Mother, please read a 
story while we are waiting for 
Daddy. There’s just one left. Red 
Riding Hood and the Wolf.” 

Mr. Theodore felt a bit uncom- 
fortable inside when he heard the 
word wolf. He listened even more 
intently than ever to the conversa- 
tion. 

Mother turned to Red Riding 
Hood and read slowly with Bobby 
beside her looking at the pictures. 

“And so the wolf came to a bad 
end. Wickedness is always pun- 
ished.” Mother read the last sen- 
tence and put the book into the car. 

“T wouldn’t like it if the wolf went 
scot-free when he couldn’t be trusted 
and especially when he caused 
people to be scared,” said Bobby 
thoughtfully. 


Mr. Theodore squirmed and in so 
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doing the leaves rustled and a 
branch crackled. 

Bobby pointed to the clump of 
bushes where Mr. Theodore was 
lying completely out of sight. 

“Mother!” cried Bobby. ‘‘Some- 
thing’s over there! In those bushes. 
Maybe it’s a wolf!” 

“Nonsense, dear, there are no 
wolves around here.” 

“But maybe one came down from 
the hills.” 

“It’s possible, but not probable.” 

A chatter broke the silence. Bobby 
jumped. Then he pointed to a branch 
in the tree and laughed. “It’s only 
a squirrel.” 

Mother said, “I think the squirrel 
is trying to tell us that it is time to 
find Daddy and get started for 
home.” 

At that moment Daddy appeared, 
carrying some wood specimens for 
his collection. They packed, gave 
one last inspection to the place, and 
drove away. 

Mr. Theodore had heard the 
whole conversation and his sides 
shook with laughter. So people were 
afraid of him, too. That was good. 
With the whole world afraid of him, 
he could be king! Wolves might be 
punished in story books but not in 
real life. He gave another chuckle 
and went on to explore for prey in 
another part of the timberland. 

That night Susie Squirrel and 
Hoppety Rabbit huddled together 
and talked in whispers. 

“As I said before, something 
must be done about that wolf,” 
said Hoppety. 

“True,” agreed Susie. ‘Pretty 
soon this timberland will not be 
safe for people to have picnics 
anymore.” 

“So there you are. What’s going 
on? It’s so quiet I can hear you 
breathe,” squeaked Billy Beaver 
in a piping voice. 

“Sh ... Billy, not so loud. We were 
talking about the wolf,” warned 
Susie and Hoppety together. 

“Quite a coincidence indeed. I 
have just attended a meeting that 
concerned the wolf. Every animal 
and bird in the timberland was 
there. I tried desperately hard to 
find you. Where were you, anyway? 
We needed your sound advice.” 

“We were watching the picnick- 


ers,” replied Susie. ‘‘We were afraid 
the wolf might harm them.” 

Billy Beaver laughed. “And just 
what would you two helpless ani- 
mals do if he did)” 

“N ... nothing, I suppose.” 

“Quite right. Never mind that 
now. I will tell you everything that 
happened at the meeting.” 

Susie and Hoppety crept close to 
Billy, their ears open for news. 

“Well, began Billy Beaver, “it 
was quite a coincidence. I was ap- 
pointed chairman of the meeting.” 

“That was no coincidence,” said 
Susie. “Everyone knows that you 
are very popular in this timberland. 
You are well liked. That is why you 
were appointed chairman.” 

“Ahem!” coughed Billy im- 
portantly. “Well, anyway, the meet- 
ing was held in a most democratic 
manner. I called the meeting to 
order.” 

“How did you do that?” asked 


-Hoppety. 


Billy Beaver sniffed. “I can see 
that you are not familiar with the 
rules of parliamentary procedure. 
To be more explicit, I thumped on a 
rock with my tail. That is how it was 
done.” 

“Oh,” breathed Hoppety in awe. 
“T think I understand now. But 
you do use such big words to ex- 
plain things.” 

“Now, if I may have the floor 
once more, I will go on to say that 
Willy Woodchuck addressed the 
chair and...” 

“The chair?” interrupted Susie. 

“Me. I was the chair,” explained 
Billy impatiently. 

Susie shook her head. “I don’t get 
the idea at all,” she said. 

Billy heaved a long sigh. “It’s 
just a figure of speech . . . chairman 

.. chair. Same thing. Willy Wood- 
chuck addressed me and was recog- 
nized.” 

“But didn’t you recognize him 
before then?” asked Susie. 

“It means that I gave him per- 
mission to speak. That is one of the 
rules. One person speaks at a time. 
If everyone talked together, noth- 
ing would ever be accomplished. 
To go on with the story, and please 
do not interrupt again, Willy Wood- 
chuck moved that something be 
done about the wolf who has in- 
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vaded our peaceful timberland. 
Danny Doe seconded -the motion 
and it was carried unanimously 

“Unani... what?” queried Susie. 

“Unanimously. That means ev- 
eryone agreed.” 

“Then what?” asked Hoppety. 

“Then,” went on Billy, “we kept 
putting through motions and sec- 
onding them and passing them, till 
we hit a big one.” 

“What did you hit it with>”’ 
asked Susie in a wee voice. 

“Words, words, words! And those 
words were most important, for 
they brought a solution to the prob- 
lem. They told us just what to do 
and how to do it. But I must not 
tell any more out loud. Come 
closer, both of you.” 

Billy Beaver whispered something 
into four separate ears. In that way 
there would be no misunderstand- 
ing. 

Daddy was reading the newspa- 
per a few evenings later ‘while 
Bobby played on the floor with his 
toy engine. Mother was clearing 
away the dinner dishes when all at 
once Daddy exclaimed, “‘Well! What 
do you know!” 

Bobby stopped playing with the 
engine. 

Mother stopped clearing away 
the dishes. 

“What is it?” they both asked. 

“Look at this,” said Daddy, 
holding up the newspaper. 

On the front page was a picture 
of a wolf. 

“It says here,” read Daddy, 
“that a wolf was caught in a trap 
near the place where we had our 
picnic the other day. 

““Oooo00,” said Bobby. 

“Oh,” said Mother. 

Both remembered the conversa- 
tion they had had about wolves. 

Daddy went on reading. “The 
trap was woven skillfully. It looked 
almost like the work of a beaver. 
Certainly it was not a man-made 
trap.” 

“Maybe a beaver did it to catch 
the wolf,” suggested Bobby. 

“No,” said Daddy. “It was just 
a coincidence.” 

“What does coincidence mean, 
Daddy?” 

“It means it wasn’t really 
planned. It just happened.” 


“But how do you know?” 

“How dof... oh, you're too full 
of questions, son.” 

Mother smiled. “If Bobby Boy 
doesn’t ask questions, he will never 
learn,” she said. 

In the timberland there was great 
rejoicing. There had not been so 
much freedom in many months. The 
animals went about their busincss 
in the usual way, each doing his 
own work in his own happy fash- 
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ion. Billy Beaver was showered 
with gratitude for his shrewd think- 
ing and his diligent labor in catching 
the wolf. 


And ten miles away a wolf sat 
behind strong, sturdy bars of a cage 
in the zoo. 

In huge letters on the front of the 
cage was inscribed: Mr. Theodore, a 
timber wolf, named in honor of his 
captor, Mr. Theodore Theopholos.” 


Then in smaller letters: “While 
Mr. Theodore Theopholos was hunt- 
ing in the south woodland, he came 
across what seemed to be a beaver 
dam. As he neared the dam, he 


heard a rustling sound and upon 
he discovered this 
gray timber wolf caught securely in 
a mesh of twigs and sticks, It was 
quite a coincidence that...” And 
so forth. 


investigating, 


Leaf Elves 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Bright colored leaves and pumpkins cut from construction paper — a 
face and two hands complete these little autumn Brownies. 


If you have a long bulletin board or blackboard space — a border of 
these little pixies will give your whole room a festive autumn appearance. 


Give your class scissors and paper and they will enjoy cutting leaves, 
pumpkins or fruit. With the teacher’s help an artistic arrangement can be 


produced. 
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A Tale of the 
Black Bear F'amily 


B. F. BISHOP 


Tne NORTH wind raged’ 


through the forest all day long, and 
blew the snowflakes through the 
spruces. The snow piled in a deep 
white drift that covered the butt 
end of a fallen tree under which Mrs. 
Bear had her home. 

Mrs. Bear did not know about 
the wind and snow, for she was 
sound asleep. She was curled up in 
her cozy bed under the old, fallen 
tree. 

Mrs. Bear did not go into her 
winter home until late in November. 
Perhaps she would not have gone 
in then if there hadn’t been a cold 
rain storm. It rained all day and far 
into the following night. The air was 
cold. The last of the autumn leaves 
were falling. As Mrs. Bear tugged 


at a bush which held a few late 
berries, a load of clinging raindrops 
poured into her face. Her black fur 
was soaked with water from the wet 
bushes. 

Mrs. Bear was tired of wandering 
through the rain-drenched woods. 
Slowly she walked to her den under 
the butt of the old pine tree. Here 
she had made a bed of soft leaves. 
How good it seemed to get into this 
nice, dry place. She snuggled down 
on her leafy bed to see if it was com- 
fortable. 

The little home was so cozy and 
warm that Mrs. Bear decided to 
take a nap. When she awakened, it 
was still raining, so she took another 
nap. Would there be no more sunny, 
autumn days? She wondered. She 
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listened for a while to the storm as it 
snapped the dead limbs from the 
trees. Then she curled up in her 
cozy bed and went to sleep again. 

She did not know when the cold 
rain turned to snow and began to 
cover the tree-root home. She did 
not sleep so soundly as Mr. Wood- 
chuck does. Every noise in the wood- 
land aroused her, but after listen- 
ing for a moment, she fell asleep 
again. 

One warm, sunny day in early 
January, Mrs. Bear wakened and 
decided to take a walk. As she 
walked along, she left her big tracks 
in the soft snow. The sun was shining 
brightly and every snow-covered 
branch and bush sparkled so that 
it almost blinded the big bear. She 
could find nothing to eat, so she 
turned and ambled back to her 
warm den. 

Some people believe that both 
Mrs. Bear and Mr. Woodchuck are 
supposed to come out of their dens 
on the second day of February. If 
the sky is cloudy, so the story goes. 
they stay out. Then people know 
that spring is just around the 
corner. But if the sun shines on 
that day, and they see their shadows, 
they hurry back to their bedrooms 
to sleep for six more weeks. 

Farmer John always watched 
the weather on the second day of 
February. Neither Mrs. Bear nor 
Mr. Woodchuck had ever heard the 
story. So they did not come out of 
their homes on that day. 

One day in late winter, a wonder- 
ful thing happened. Two baby cubs 
came to live with Mrs. Bear. How 
happy she was as she gazed at the 
newcomers. They were not much 
larger than squirrels. They were 
naked and toothless. It was some 
time before they could even open 
their eyes. They were not much to 
look at, but Mother Bear thought 
them the most wonderful things in 
the world. 
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For six weeks the old mother 
bear locked them in her strong arms, 
cuddled them, and fed them warm 
milk. Then one sunny day in April 
she brought them out into the sun- 
shine. 

They had grown very fast during 
those six weeks. They were large 
enough now to wrestle and play 
with each other. From that time on 
the little cubs went for a walk every 
day. 

In June Mother Bear began 
teaching the young ones many 
things that little cubs must learn. 
First they learned how to climb a 
tree. They learned, too, that they 
must never come down from the 
tree until their mother called them. 

After they had learned these les- 
sons, Mother Bear often left them 
on a high branch while she went in 
search of food for herself. 

When the cubs were a little older, 
Mother Bear began teaching them 
how to find their own food. First 
she taught them how to dig up lily 
bulbs. They did not like this lesson. 
It was too much work to dig the 
bulbs, they thought. However, when 
they got hungry enough, they began 
digging, and decided that the bulbs 
tasted good after all. 

One day in summer, as Mother 


Bear and the cubs were wandering 
through Farmer John’s pasture, 
they came upon a little red calf 
lying under a young spruce, In- 
stantly the old bear sent the cubs 
up a tree. Then she turned toward 
the calf. How she loved to eat young 
calves. What a dinner she was going 
to have! But as she neared the sleep- 
ing baby calf, something happened. 

The mother cow, as she was 
drinking from a_ nearby brook, 
scented danger. Quick as a wink 
she turned. and went crashing 
through brush and briers, toward 
the spot where her baby, lay. Old 
Mother Bear heard her coming and 
suddenly decided that she did not 
want a little calf for her dinner after 
all. 

Off through the brush she rushed, 
leaving the cubs hidden in the thick, 
spruce branches. She did not go far, 
but hid herself in the thick briers, 
not far from the tree which held the 
cubs. 

Just at that time Farmer John 
came along and took the mother 
cow and her young one to the barn. 
“TI wonder what makes this cow so 
nervous,” he said to himself. “She 
is not usually that way.” It was 
only when the Nature Man was 
walking through the pasture next 


Hibernation 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


When you go walking in winter, 
You may have walked on a bear! 
If you live where it’s cold and snowy, 
You wouldn’t have known it was there. 


When winter gets snowy and blowy 
And the bears are as fat as can be 
They curl themselves up in a round furry heap 
In a hollow down under a tree. 
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day, and noticed the tracks of the 
big bear and the cubs, that the 
farmer had the answer to his puzzle. 

Autumn came and then the 
mother bear taught the cubs where 
to find berries, nuts, wild grapes, 
and other foods that all bears like. 
One day the old mother bear climbed 
a bee tree in which several pounds 
of honey were stored. In spite of the 
angry bees, she and the cubs had a 
good meal of honey that day. 

The mother showed the young 
ones how to get a good dinner of 
ants. She ran one of her forelegs 
deep down into an anthill. The 
angry ants immediately began to 
swarm over her leg. As fast as they 
did this, the bear licked them up. 
And so the cubs had one more lesson 
in finding food. 

As autumn drew near, the mother 
bear often left the cubs alone fora 
while. Then one day she left them 
and did not come back. They were 
lonely for a while, but they knew 
all the things that young bears 


should know, so they soon forgot 
their mother. When winter drew 
near, they began looking for a good 
place to spend the cold, snowy days 
that Nature must have warned 
them would come, 


They will not come out till the warm spring arrives, 
But they sleep there the whole winter through, 

Then in the spring they come out quite thin 
With a fat, roly cub, or two! 


So when you go walking in Winter, 
And walk through the woods in the snow, 

Think of the badgers and woodchucks 
And bears that are sleeping below! 
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Salmo the Salmon 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


His MOTHER was a silvery 
fish stream-lined for speed. Her 
back was as blue as the waters of 
the North Atlantic, and her sides 
were salmon. pink. Then she was 
blue again underneath. She had 
fins where land animals have legs, 
and three other fins that helped her 
keep her balante in the water. Her 
flat tail helped her steer, and her 
gills helped her breathe. She and 
her mate were nearly five feet long. 

They were great ones to travel. 
Up and down the rivers and out to 
sea again, they did that every year. 
In the fall they swam up a river that 
flowed into the heart of the Maine 
woods. Here Salmo’s mother let 
herself sink to the bottom of the 
river. Now she turned on one side 
and began turning this way and 
that. She was making a hollow nest 
in the gravel. And there she laid her 
eggs. She laid several hundred eggs, 
because there were so many other 
creatures that ate salmon eggs. She 
could only hope a few would escape, 
and be left to hatch. 

These eggs were very small. It 
would have taken four new laid 
salmon eggs in a row to make an 
inch. And here in the nest at the 
bottom of the river the father fish 
did his part. He finally helped her 
cover the eggs till they were hidden. 


The river might freeze over, but it. 


wouldn’t hurt the eggs. 

That was all the big fish could do 
for their eggs. They turned and 
started to swim back the way they 
had come. Salmo was on his own. 

By spring, he had been in the egg 
for nearly four months, and he 
hatched into a baby fish. He was 
just the color of the water. It would 
have been hard to see him. First 
he wiggled out from under the gravel 
that covered the nest, and with 
him, his hundreds of tiny brothers 
and sisters. Of course he was 
hungry. But he had his meals with 
him in a little sac. This sac held the 
yolk of the egg he had been in. And 
it was still growing fast to him, 
a part of himself. But it looked as 
if he were carrying the sac with 


his fore fins. That yolk fed him till 
he was six weeks old. 

Salmo was over an inch long now. 
He was still the color of the water, 
and very hard to see. But now he 
began to be a little darker color. 
He was always hungry, and. he 
spent most of his time finding some 
thing to eat. Sometimes it was 
frog’s eggs. Sometimes it was the 
larvae of the mosquitoes. that 
hummed above the stream banks. 
Sometimes it was tiny water plants. 
But it was more fun when he could 
jump out of the water and catch a 
fly or a bug, or maybe a mosquito. 
There were certainly plenty of 
mosquitoes. 

Lots of his brothers and sisters 
got caught by frogs and larger fish, 
and a few by small boys, but not 
many. 

The summer passed. Then it was 
autumn, with red and gold leaves 
on the trees, and frost on the ground 
by morning. Then came cold winter, 
with the ice like a ceiling on the 
river. Before Salmo was a year old 
he was very handsome. For now he 
had small red spots and black bars 
on his sides. 


That second spring, Salmo and 


his brothers and sisters swam down 
the river till they reached the sea. 
It seemed fun to be going some- 
where. Besides, there would be more 
for them to eat in the sea. 

Now in the cold Atlantic they 
began to look silvery. They lost 


The Golden Moon 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSB 


The Golden Moon 
High in the sky, 

I like to watch 

As it glides by — 


Maybe God made it 
To make the night bright, 
And then he called it 
Queen of the Night! 


their black bars, all but some small 
spots on their sides, All that summer 
they swam in deep water, feeding on 
tiny fish — eels and herring and 
haddock. They weighed two pounds 
at the start, but by the time sum- 
mer was over, Salmo himself weighed 
eight pounds. He was fine and fat. 

If there was danger from bigger 
fish, and from those strange sea 
creatures that feed on fish, Salmo 
escaped them all. 

When October came again, with 
its frosty nights, Salmo felt he 
wanted to go back upstream to the 
place where he was born. — He 
was to feel that way every autumn 
of his life. — And with him went 
hundreds of his friends, including 
a pretty young lady salmon he 
wanted for his mate. 

And when at last they had 
reached the head waters of his river, 
she made her nest, he waited to do 
his part. 

By that time they were both so 
hungry they were very thin. The 
truth was that they had not stopped 
to eat all their way up river. They 
had lived on their own fat. They 
were thinner still by the time they 
got back to salt water. But here, 
again, was all the food they could 
eat. That next summer they grew 
many pounds more. 

Now they followed a school of 
haddock, and ate all they could 
catch. And now they ate herring, or 
baby eels. The eels were fish, but 
they looked almost like snakes. 
They were long and slim. Eel eggs 
were good, too. These eggs floated 
in deep water. And when they 
hatched, the small “fry’’ were only 
about half an inch long. Salmo and 
his friends soon got so they could 
see these small “fry,” which were 
as thin as ribbons, and transparent, 
like glass. It was a great life. 

Some of Salmo’s cousins traveled 
from Spain north along the coast 
of Europe, and swam up rivers of 
Europe to spawn (lay their eggs 
and fertilize them). And Salmo had 
cousins in the Pacific ocean. These 
often went up the Columbia river 
and the rivers of Canada and Alaska 
when it came time to spawn. But 
they were all great travelers, and 
they all went back to their home 
stream to spawn. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: Each spring in our school we have 
a May Festival for the parents. I would ap- 
preciate ideas for First Grade and Upper 
Grade children to do in a program. 


Answer: I would suggest that you write to “Plays,” 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. Also, to F. A. Owen, 
Dansville, N. Y., for “Pieces and Plays for Special 
Days” by Faxon (40c). 

Good books with helps might be the following: 


“Plays for Spring and Summer Holidays, ’Sanford, 
Dodd Mead, N. Y. 


Question: Could you kindly suggest some 
good Poetry Collections for use in my rural 
school? 


Answer: “Silver Pennies,” Thompson, MacMillan; 
“More Silver Pennies,” Thompson, MacMillan; ‘“The 
Reading Chorus,” Hicks, Noble and Noble, N. Y.; 
“Poetry Speaking for Children,’ Eleanor Farjeon, 
Expression Co., Boston; “Fairies and Chimneys,” 
Rose Fyleman, Doubleday, Doran, N. Y.; “Two 
Hundred Best Poems for Boys and Girls,’ compiled 
by Marjorie Barrows, Whitman, Racine, Wis.; ‘‘Poems 
for the Very Young Child,” Knippel, Whitman, 
Racine, Wis.; “Everything and Anything,” Aldis, 
Minton Balch; “Here, There, and Everywhere,” 
Aldis, Minton Balch; “The Way of Poetry,” Drink- 
water, Houghton Mifflin; ‘‘Peacock Pie,” Walter 
de la Mare, Henry Holt. 


Question: Can you please give me a few simple 
devices for increasing vocabulary? 


Answer: 

1. From a list of words like stove, chair, salt, 
bread, table, cat, dog, book, boy, etc., the children 
are to locate the kitchen words. 


2. From a list of words like ball, table, fork, cake, 
cup, spoon, girl, etc., the children are to locate the 
dining room words. The same device may be worked out 
with parts of the house, garden tools, vegetables, fruits, 
etc. 


5. From a list of words like the following, the chil- 
dren draw a line meaning the opposite of each word in 
the first column, 


go girl come 
small boy big 
down up what, etc. 


6. From a list of words like the following children 


draw a line through the word that does not belong: 


horse boy 
cow can 
tree girl, etc. 


7. From a list of words, the children underline those 
parts. that look alike: 


when that how even 
then what cow ever, etc. 


8. From a list of words or phrases, children arrange 
under Time and Place, as: 


Time Place 
in the evening in the house 
one day by the door 
in the morning in the yard 


the other day down the street 


9. Using Picture words to describe: 
the sky a tree 
the bright sky a tall tree 
the dark sky a giant tree 
the pretty sky a shady tree 
the starry sky a bent-over tree, etc. 


10. The teacher may copy a poem on the board 
omitting the picture words. Can the children fill 
them in? 


Question: Would you kindly list some good 
stories for Thanksgiving? 


Answer: 
The Turkey’s Nest, Lindsay, from More Mother 
Stories, Platt & Munk. 


The White Turkey’s Wing, from Children’s Book of 
Thanksgiving, Dickinson. 


Grandma’s Thanksgiving Day, Ann Mary, Her Two 
Thanksgivings, Polly’s Thanksgiving Day, from 
Thanksgiving, Shauffer, Dodd Mead. 


The First Thanksgiving, from The Story Hour, 
Wiggin, Hougliton. 


Grandmother’s Thanksgiving, from Half a Hundred 
Stories, Wiggin. Houghton. 


Who Ate Dollie’s Dinner, from For Children’s Hour, 
Bailey, Platt & Munk. 


The Wheat Field, from The Golden Windows, 
Richards, Little Brown. 


Story of Ruth and Naomi, from For Children’s 
Hour, Bailey, Platt & Munk. 
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Choral Speaking 
(From Page 37) 
Light: 
Softly purrs the pussy cat, 
On her little fluffy mat, 
And beside her nestle close her 
furry child. 
Dark: 
Scold, wind, scold! 
So bitter and so bold! 
Medium: 
Shake the windows with your 
tap, tap, tapl 
Light: 
With half-shut, dreamy eyes, 
The drowsy baby lies 
Cuddled closely in his mother’s 
lap. —Writllen before 1915 


Experiencing A\rt 
(From Page 4) 

numerous ohjects of various kinds. 
The meaning of the term, appre- 
ciation, must be broadened to in- 
clude evaluate as well as like. The 
wise teacher will proceed with dis- 
cretion and discrimination, realizing 
that the aim of art appreciation is 
to help the child to learn to look at 
works of art with eyes that really 
see, to the end that he may under- 
stand their fuller meaning and sig- 
nificance, that he may increasingly 
experience them more fully. 


Tommy's Brother Brings 
(From Page 25) 

ever had. Perhaps you would like 
to bring your new toys to school? 

(To the children it was fun, but 
to the teacher, she knew that many 
learning activities took place. One 
of the most important was that the 
children learned to share and give 
and take.) 


We Like Stenciling 
(From Page 15) 

wall hanging, for they found that 
though the stencils had been made 
to fit together on a small paper, they 
could be used in many other ways. 
At last the muslin carried a large 
cluster of flowers with a margin 
several inches wide around the edge. 

Some high school students work- 
ing with textile paint on cloth used 
the same methods, but made more 
ambitious pieces — luncheon cloths, 
scarves, napkins, aprons and smocks. 

Children of all ages, as well as 
adults, like to stencil and find it 
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very fascinating to wcrk on cloth 
and find that the textile paints 
really do stay on and will wash 
beautifully with no extra treatment 
or care. 


A Gift For Junior 
(Page 45) 

Sometimes it takes no more than 
a simple gift like this to make a 
child anxious to keep his clothes 
hung up and his room tidy. 

First, enlarge the design. We 
suggest that each space, on the 
scale indicated, be enlarged to one 
inch. Make your drawing on white 
shelf paper. 

Trace the design on wood, either 
one-half, three-quarter inch lumber, 
or ply-wood. Cut out carefully. 
Sandpaper edges until smooth. Paint 
on one coat of flat undercoat oil 
paint, then a second coat of either 
oil color or enamel. 

If enamel is used for background, 
and for details, remember that tube 
oil colors mixed with any good 
white household enamel will pro- 
duce all colored enamels needed. 
An enamel finish needs no other 
finish. If the painting is all done in 
oil colors, it would be well to finish 
the work with a coat of clear shellac 
or varnish. Ask at paint store about 
mixing medium. 

When making the decorated 
board, decide which type of hook 
or peg will be best on the type of 
board you select. 

Metal hooks can be had at any 
hardware store (x) and these slipped 
over a heavy picture hook when 
hanging the board on a papered or 
plastered wall. The decorated board 
may be attached to the inside of a 
closet door with screws. 

Wooden pegs can be set into the 
board when it is cut of three- 
fourths inch lumber — B. Small 
metal hooks can be attached to the 


clown board where dots indicate the 
places, or between the flowers on the 
angel board. 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write tor Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
146 Kendali Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario. Canada 


wrile for Ca:a.oque 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and lrimary leachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif.. 
Ure., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENC 


S NATL. BANK BLOG 


WILLIAM RUFFER. 


O Moe DENVER. COLO Service 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


are readily W/E /L TINE 


and smoothly 


PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material... 

Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars . . . It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues... 

Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


made with 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 

—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 

—it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 

—it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
cate detail 
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TRADE MARK 


COMPOSITE 
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aA 


% & —it is not appreciably affected by temperature 

7 ManELn® —it is economical because it retains its plasticity 

CLEAN « NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 


ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC ~. FOR 


against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


PLASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 

Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 

456Z—- Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
Dark Brown. 


USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 


SARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Write for circular showing ‘““Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Cet Better Results... 
Use Milton Bradley Water Colors 


Whether your classroom projects are keyed to Spring or 
any other theme, you can count on Milton Bradley Water 
Colors to encourage enthusiastic participation. This is 
chiefly because these fine colors are so responsive. The colors them- 
selves are clear, brilliant, and true to standards established by Milton 
Bradley and maintained inflexibly for generations. You'll find each 


CRAYRITE Crayons 


bring you professional 
quality at no extra cost. 


pan of every color uniformly smooth down 
to the last speck of color. For this you can 
thank the skill with which pigments of 


finest quality are prepared and ground in 
our own laboratories. 


FREE — xetpfut, colorfully ittustrated 
folder “Magic with Water Color’ sent upon 
request. Write today to Department SA-16, 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


MILTON BRADLEY 

SEMI-MOIST COLORS 

Fine quality Milton Bradley Semi-Moist 
Water Colors are available in well de- 
signed metal boxes of 4, 7, 8, and 16 
colors and in whole, %, and % pans. 


DRY CAKES — Dry Cakes are available 
individually and in 4-cake metal boxes. 


SERVING 
| AMERICA’ 


